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FULL-DRESS 

TOILETTE. 
big elegant full-dress 

toilette illustrates sev- 
eral of the new features 
of such dresses described 
in the New York Fash. 
ions, viz., the square neck, 
as now worn, the prin- 
cesse basque, with ends 
concealed under the searf 
drapery, the diagonal ta- 
blier, the square train, the 
foliage embroidery, and 
lastly, the combination of 
three colors, In this in- 
stance the basque and 
tablier are of coral faille, 
the scarf and train of ivo- 
ry Sicilienne,* and the 
chenille passementerie is 
green foliage caught on 
the waist and train by red 
poppies. The basque but- 
toned in front has fan 
seams that make it fit us 
plainly as a corset. The 
square neck has a shoul- 
der -strap that forms a 
sleeve, and is edged with 
white lace. The garland 
of leaves extends around 
the entire neck, and has 
two corsage bouquets 
posed in the way now in 
vogue. The coral faille 
skirt is very narrow, has 
two gathered flounces at 
the foot, and diagonal 
drapery in front, on which 
are three diagonal gar- 
lands of foliage. The ivo- 
ry white Sicilienne scarf 
is pleated around the fig- 
ure, hides the edge of the 
basque, and its ends are 
hidden behind under the 
square court train, and 
held by a spray of red 
poppies. The long white 
train is embroidered all 
around with shaded olive 
green poppy leaves. Black 
velvet dog-collar with red 
gold pendant. Pompa- 
dour coiffure with a white 
heron’s feather aigrette 
and one red poppy. Long 
white undressed kid gloves 
cut in the new shape with- 
out buttons at the wrist. 
Massive gold bands on the 
wrists, 





SECOND MA k- 
RIAGES. 


TOTHING is more 
ra characteristic than 
the very general _senti- 


ment of disapprobation 
with which women regard 
a second marriage. Their 
first impulse is to con- 
demn it, and to speak, if 
not with censure, at least 
in terms of gentle depre- 
cation, of the people who 
have entered upon it. 
Talk to the loveliest of 
her sex of the sorrow of 
a widower, and she will 
probably reply, “That is 
a grief for which he will 
soon find consolation.” 
Announce the engage- 
ment of such a one in 
any circle of friends, and 
the feminine portion will 
immediately begin to 
count the months and 
years since the death of 
his former wife. There 
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will be observations upon 
the transitory nature of 
human affections, and the 
quality of forgetfulness 
which inheres in men. 
Yet the severity of wom 
anly comment on a man’s 
second marriage is tem 
pered with mildness, most 
women being conscious of 
a tolerant pity for the 
helplessness and loneli 
a male creature 
left to take care of him 
self, or to battle through 
the world with children. 
It is to women that they 
look for fidelity beyond 
the reach of another love. 
The widow who lays aside 
her weeds, and gives her 
self once more to wedded 
joys, is felt by many of 
her married sisters to 
have lost caste, and is im- 
agined by some of the un- 
married to have done 
them a personal wrong. 
She has stepped from the 
niche, saintly and revered, 
where her dark days 
placed her, and descended 
to the ordinary common 
place level of life. It is 
not in India only that the 
wife is thought most of 
who is willing to immolate 
1erself on her husband’s 
uneral pile. Equally are 
here communities here, 
where she who is “a wid- 
ow indeed” occupies a 
station quite unapproach 
ed in its exceptional rey 
and where she 
who seems to listen again 
to matrimonial overtures 
thought to have forfeit 
ed a little of the tradition 
| esteem with which sym- 
pathy had invested her 
The foundation of this 
unformulated creed of so 
ciety is built broadly on 
the respect we all feel 
for true love. 


ness of 


erence, 


Love is 
strong as death, we sa 

with a supplement in ow 
hearts, to the effect that 
it ought to be stronger. 
Its silver cord should net 
¢ loosened, though th 





angels stretch it over into 
the shadowy land whitl 
our beloved have been 
iken We misealeulate 

e length of laborious 
days, lightened by happy 
memories, but dimmed by 
present tears. We for- 
get how hard it is to keep 
fresh and vivid the im- 
pressions of kisses un- 
renewed, of touches no 
longer tangible, of voices 
hushed. We do not es- 
timate the force of the 
rebound by which the 
soul, desolate, weary, un- 
strung, lacerated in its 
finest sensibilities, turns 
to receive the sweetness 
of some gentle compas- 
sion, or some tender com- 
prehension. Often it is 
those whose wedded lives 
have been most united, 
flowing on like a poem 
set to fitting music, who 
seem soonest to be read; 
to rear a new temple on 
the ruins of the old. 
Perhaps in their case the 
heart-hunger is the deep- 
est, and the vacancy needs 
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most to be filled. Whatever may be the reason, 
it is a fact beyond denial that many second mar- 
riages, so far as the world can see, are more satis- 
fying and felicitous than the first were. The 
choice of the man in the maturity of his powers is 
often quite other from the selection of his youth. 
No doubt in a second marriage there is less of the 
element of falling in love, and more of sober judg- 
ment. The youth was won mainly by the pretty 
face, with its soft curves, its sea-shell tinting, its 
swift blushes, and dewy freshness. Propinquity 
had much to do with his decision. He lived near 
her father’s house. They sang in the same choir. 
They went to the same church. Neither had 
emerged from the crudities of adolescence, or 
knew to what manner of man or woman the soul 
within them would grow, when they plighted 
their troth and took on them solemn vows. 
Whether in the closeness of daily companion- 
ship they would become knit and blended into a 
completeness which is possible only to duality 
when love unifies it, or whether they would find 
life hopelessly halved, was a problem they could 
not resolve. No second marriage ought to be the 
result of a passing fancy or the product of a ca- 
price. Love should be real and pure, but it 
should be deeper than a sentiment. It should 
dare to look open-eyed at the chances it has for 


development into that perfect affection which is 


based upon tastes, pursuits, aims, and education 
in common. 
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0@™ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for December 2 contains a fine double- 
page engraving from HORACE VERNET’S faint- 
ing, 

“THE POST OF THE DESERT,” 

and other attractive features. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of HARPER'S W EEKLY 
Sor December 9. 





Ua Cut Paper Patterns of the Boy's Ward- 
vobe, consisting of Ulster, Pleated Frock, Shirt 
Waist, Vest,and Knee Pantaloons, for Boys from 
4 to 9 Years old, illustrated on page 796, and of 
the Lady's Ulster with Russian Hood, illustrated 
on page 797, of the present Number, are now ready, 
and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, 
on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for each entire 
suit, Ten Cents extra for Postage to the British 
Provinces. For List of Cut Paper Patterns pub- 
lished see Advertisement in previous Numbers. 





IG Our next Number will contain an extra- 
sized Pattern Sheet with an exceptionally choice 
and rich variety of full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ Basket-woven, 
Armure, Matelassé, Cloth, and Velvet Cloaks, 
Sacques, Dolmans, and other Winter Wrappings ; 
Winter Street and House Dresses ; Girls’ Cloaks, 
Sacques, and Dresses; Boys’ Hats and Caps ; 
Breakfast Caps ; Girls’ Crochet Fackets ; Foot- 
Muffs ; Lamp-Mats ; Smoking Stands, etc., etc. ; 
with interesting literary and artistic attractions, 





IN THE SICK-ROOM. 


HAT a change there is from the nec- 

essary sick-room of the past to the 
possible one of the present !—all the differ- 
ence, indeed, that may exist between the 
black dense atmosphere of the oubliette and 
the clear air blowing round the turret cham- 
ber; a room, the one, into which nobody al- 
lowed a breath of air to penetrate or a ray 
of light, a drop of cold water or a natural 
sound; a room, the other, where now it is 
almost a luxury to be ill. 

Yet it is not every sick-room that pre- 
sents the evidence of this great change ; it 
is the enlightened sick-room only that pre- 
sents it, and the enlightened nurse that ef- 
fects it, the nurse who brings common-sense 
to her task, and who dismisses tradition. 

As the poet is born, not made, so, we are 
tempted to say, is the perfect nurse; and 
talent and learning can seldom quite equal 
the value of her genius for common-sense 
and kindliness. But there are nurses, per- 
haps not quite perfect, who are made—made 
by dint of will, of care and effort and obser- 
vation; with them the more talent they 
have, to the more use will they put it, and 
they will not despise any hint that can help 
them along the path into which an unto- 
ward fate has thrust those they love, but re- 
lentingly sent them after. 

There are few things that require more 
strength of character, more general excel- 
lence, aptitude, and deftness, than the charge 
of a sick-room does; and the very first thing 
one must do, upon undertaking it, is to for- 
get one’s self. You become from that mo- 
ment impersonal; you are to have no sen- 
sation, no identity, no wishes, no fatigues; 
you are to be utterly out of the question, 
you are to be only a healing force, a ma- 
chine, a thought, an act; there is nobody in 
that room but the patient. You are to aban- 
aon yourself wholly to determination, to the 
one determination that the sufferer shall re- 
cover, and that, since you are there to in- 








sure it, you will not leave a thing undone 
any more than if, in case you did, the death 
should lie at your door, You are to do as 
the old believer bade, pray as if every thing 
depended on God, act as if every thing de- 
pended on you. Unless you can do all this— 
run, stand, sit, untiringly, disregard the pains 
of cramped position, be so rapt in the work 
that fatigue has no name or place in the 
abnegation, forget to sleep, almost to be 
ignorant of sleep, think of nothing each 
moment but the thing to be done in that 
moment, and let no single thought escape 
from the combat with disease and death— 
unless you are capable, in fact, of an utter 
enthusiasm of self-denial, where love does 
not do all this of its own motion, you are 
not fit for the charge of that room where 
the great dark wrestle goes on, and are only 
good as a temporary relief when, after all, 
flesh fails. 

But if you are capable of that enthusi- 
asm, it does not need that you should be 
wise, witty, talented, brilliant; you may be 
as simple and unlearned as you please, pro- 
vided you are faithful to your enthusiasm ; 
you will have achieved all the triumph that 
it is given to win overdeath. Yet itis not to 
be denied, of course, that the keener the in- 
tellect directed upon all this concentration 
and work, the more perfect, the more sure, 
will be the result. 

Nevertheless, as the temporary relief, not 
to take chief charge, but merely filling up 
the interstices and eking out nature’s inev- 
itable short-comings, one can accomplish a 
great deal. One does not need to be that 
marvel in order to know how, for instance, 
to keep a room well ventilated, that the sick, 
who require twice as much air as the well, 
may have all the benefit that healing oxy- 
genated breath can give, especially if once 
shown how to doit. As a transient watch- 
er, as one dropping in to let another go and 
rest, one can have learned how to walk across 
the room without shaking it and the bed 
and the patient with it, and whether to 
wear a rustling silk and squeaking shoes, or 
a dress and chaussure that let you, move 
motionless as a ghost; one can have learn- 
ed to keep the fire alive without getting it 
hot enough to roast a holocaust, or so low 
as to cause a bewildering racket in its re- 
vival; one can learn whether it is best to 
rasp the nerves of the patient by whisper- 
ed conversation whose sibilation he hears 
too plainly, but whose burden he finds 
himself straining the ear to catch, to the 
point of fatigue and fever, or to say out 
clearly what it is necessary to say, and 
whether it is best to have exchanged cer- 
tain sentences with the physician and oth- 
ers before entering the room, or, not having 
done so, to forego the indulgence of saying 
them at all; one can have learned how re- 
freshing to a patient is the passing of a wet 
cloth over the face and hands, carefully 
wiped again at once, the turning of the 
heated pillow, the fanning of the aching 
forehead, the re-arrangement of the cover- 
lets, the murmuring of the tender or re-as- 
suring word, and then how refreshing it is 
to him to be let alone—for the nurse who 
fusses forever over a sick person is as bad 
as the nurse who neglects him; one can 
have learned how to endure with good na- 
ture and without contradiction all the ca- 
prices and whims and exasperating vexa- 
tions of the sick, knowing one is there for 
such purpose; one can have learned such 
simple things as the natural course of the 
most common illnesses, and what may be ex- 
pected next, and what it is one can do to 
help them; one can have learned to express 
no consternation or surprise at unfavorable 
symptoms, and by a cheerful face and a 
calm word at any unfortunate development 
to hinder the patient’s receiving alarm, and 
so adding excitement to his other troubles; 
one can have learned to write down the 
hour and moment when medicines are to be 
given, and to check off those that have al- 
ready been administered; one can have 
learned to jot down the minutes of the sick- 
room, so that the physician may run his eye 
over the jotting and know all that has oc- 
curred without the necessity of a whispered 
consultation, arousing all the patient’s sus- 
picions; and one may have learned, unless 
especially so ordered, to give no medicine 
by the modern tea-spoonful, which holds ex- 
actly twice as much as the ancient one. In 
short, one can have learned a multitude of 
things that only half the world has learned, 
and that half of those forget before there is 
occasion to use them; and if one has not 
learned all this and infinitely more beyond, 
one should feel it quite as much to one’s 
shame as if it had been omitted to learn to 
write one’s name. 

There is no physician who will not tell 
you that more cures are wrought by good 
nursing than by medicine; and though it is, 
of course, impossible for many of us to hope 
to reach the eminence of a skillful admin- 
istration of medicine, yet it is within the 
power of all of us to make the cures that 
are wrought by faithful nursing. 
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MONG other minor 
articles of furni- 
ture is a little seat com- 
ing again into vogue— 
the quarrel. This is a 
square cushion not very 
different from the tab- 
ouret, which was a 
seat of distinction once 
at court. The quarrel 
is usually made not 
merely as a cushion, 
but slightly lifted on a frame with casters. 
Covered with handsome material, the hand- 
iwork of home, or some bit of foreign stuff, 
it can be used effectively in the modern 
drawing-room. It is frequently made of 
what seems like two cushions piled one 
upon another. The use of it may be a rem- 
nant of that fashion, which obtained briefly 
in the time of St. Louis, of sitting on car- 
pets and cushions, borrowed from the Ori- 
ental fashion. The king is represented in 
some of the manuscripts thus seated. But 
this was merely a temporary fancy, for on 
all formal occasions a more formal seat was 
chosen. 

There is a great dex! of chimney furni- 
ture in brass-work, and in silver also, still 
left to us from the days before comfort be- 
came so universal that splendor suffered de- 
crease. The réchauds, braziers, the sconces, 
the bellows and andirons, are often such as 
no work of to-day equals, although a por- 
tion of the bellows is usually of carved wood. 
The shape of the bellows, by-the-way, is 
something that has not changed certainly 
in two thousand years. In the time of the 
Renaissance, it being part of the appanage 
of the never-to-be-too-highly-valued chim- 
ney, the best work was expended upon it. 
It was usually of walnut wood, with masks, 
sirens, shields, dolphins, griffins, and all the 
earved ornament of the period and style; 
and such a one is worth its weight in gold 
to-day. On the andirons, too, the artist and 
the artisan wrought with love, the work as 
tender and careful when in iron as when in 
silver. At Knole, in England, the variety 
of the andirons is innumerable. They are 
of silver, bronze, and brass. One very quaint 
and unique design is that of a sunflower 
hanging flat to the light. It has lately been 
revived, and in the new style of furnishing 
in what is vaguely called the Early English 
its form is very commonly to be seen; and 
it has even been adopted into iron fences. 
There are beautiful specimens of brass re- 
poussé in other things—the cover, tray, 
sconce, fender, couvre-feu—the design being 
drawn and beaten out from the back and 
in from the front, and touched up afterward 
by the graver. The sconces consist usually 
of a reflector of the metal, with branches 
for candles beneath. Some of them of the 
time of Louis Treize are painted with a 
fine imperceptible varnish, which, although 
it interferes with the beauty of the metal 
in its natural state, and is on the wrong 
side of art, yet has its advantages in spar- 
ing the house-maid’s muscle. In others of 
them lovely porcelain plaques are inserted, 
showing very finely by the light of the tiny 
flames that burn below them. 

Besides all the multitude of articles thus 
brought into use, there are some others in- 
troduced in the time of CHIPPENDALE and 
SHERATON, CHAMBERS and the ADAM broth- 
ers, when the Chinese Empire seemed to 
strike people as a new world. There are 
mahogany tea-trays, sometimes perfectly 
plain, sometimes as richly carved as the Re- 
naissance bellows; there are curious little 
tables for turning out tea, with a rim stand- 
ing up around them; there are embroidery 
frames and easels; and there are the hang- 
ing cabinets. Before that time, in the Jac- 
obean style, there had been a fashion of 
building in little ornamental open shelves 
above the mantel on either side, bracketed 
together in the centre above, and on these 
stood the various objets de virtu of the house. 
This also is a fashion lately revived, even 
by those who do not care to use the Jaco- 
bean exclusively, and, if it were to be seen 
only here and there, might be a blessing; 
but bidding fair to be seen at every step, it 
is not unlikely that the eye may tire of it. 
But the eye will hardly tire of the hanging 
cabinets of CHIPPENDALE design, with the 
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shelves uninclosed save by a margin of ex- 
quisite open-work, sometimes in arabesque, 
sometimes in Chinese and Japanese designs, 
and especially not of those with an open 
under and upper shelf, and the middle one 
inclosed behind two tiny doors, the doors 
carved, or else with a tile or plaque insert- 
ed for brightening. Sometimes, instead of 
tiles, plates of beveled crystal, or even of 
looking-glass, are used; sometimes the whole 
is of ebonized wood and brass. Objects too 
easily soiled are here shut away behind these 
doors, and others are exposed upon the open 
shelves—little bronzes, bits of old china, an- 
tiques, curios—to balance the costly platter 
that has been drilled and hung elsewhere 
on its hooks in the wall, costly as any sketch 
of an old master. Among all the revivals, 
none have exceeded the usefulness and beau- 
ty of this charming little hanging cabinet. 

There are other minor articles that might 
deserve notice, but perhaps the reader will 
think we have spoken of such trifles at suf- 
ficient length. It should, however, be re- 
membered that as trifles make the sum of 
life, so it is trifles that make much of the 
general effect of furnishing; and we will 
only add that many valuable ones may be 
found among the light comfortable pieces of 
rattan piazza furniture which have proved 
a blessing to our hot summers. 





A FIT OF NARROWNESS. 


HEN BOoswELt complained that he 

was sometimes troubled with “a fit 
of narrowness,” Dr. JOHNSON owned to the 
same affliction, adding, “ But I never tell of 
it.’ Now we all know people who have no 
need to tell of it, it being patent to every 
body—people, too, with whom the fit is 
chronic, and perhaps incurable, since the 
remedy lies in their own hands, and they 
are the very last, as a general thing, to be- 
come aware of their own infirmity, quite 
often believing themselves the soul of gen- 
erosity and unselfishness, and inveighing 
against the narrowness of their neighbors 
with hearty disapproval—it is so much easi- 
er to dispose of another’s goods than of one’s 
own, to see the mote in another’s eye, and 
neglect the beam which possession has ren- 
dered familiar and precious. If no one can 
give without being happier for it, as LaNDOR 
contends, and as the experience of mankind 
teaches, how miserable must those be who 
yield to a natural meanness! how anxious 
lest somebody should overreach them, should 
oblige them to part with something! Such 
people are principled against beggars, you 
will find; they will assure you that drop- 
ping a penny into the organ-grinder’s hat is 
encouraging idleness, and giving a meal to 
a hungry tramp is offering a premium on 
burglary; they are always fertile in fur- 
nishing some plausible and even virtuous 
excuse for withholding somewhat, and show 
@ commendable invention in contesting the 
claims of others upon them. Their cast-off 
garments hang in the closets till moths 
break in, in view of a future when they 
may be turned to account, and they have 
even been known to move from town to 
town in order to escape taxation. Indeed, 
this sort of fit is worse than the epileptic, is 
often a legacy in a family, an heir-loom 
which endures from generation to genera- 
tion, a hereditary disease which becomes 
as marked as a Roman nose or a whopper- 
jaw. If an heir of this description happens 
to be a banker, he will exact usury, and “eat 
his bread,” as BAcoN says, “in the sweat 
of another man’s brow, and plow on Sun- 
day ;” if he is a druggist, he will purchase 
cheap and adulterated drugs, and jeopard- 
ize the lives and health of his customers; 
if she is a housekeeper, she will measure the 
appetites of her servants by her own mag- 
nanimity—for parsimony sometimes dis- 
closes such consanguinity to dishonesty that 
you can scarcely practice the one without 
becoming accountable for the other. Every 
body knows that it is not generosity to give 
of our superfluity, but to bestow upon an- 
other that which, in a fit of narrowness, we 
would prefer to keep, with which we find it 
hard to part, whether it be good-will or 
goods and chattels. Somebody admonishes 
us never to give unwillingly, but if we can 
not give willingly, then by all means let us 
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do so unwillingly, rather than allow the fit of 
narrowness to have dominion over us. No 
doubt some very liberal people are occa- 
sionally attacked by this contemptible com- 
plaint: one is generous of every thing but 
her books; another, of all but her friends ; 
a third is the soul of hospitality, but grudges 
a shilling to the alms-box; a fourth will give 
all that he hath to feed the poor, while his 
umbrella remains a bone of contention.: 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LADY’S ULSTER WITH RUSSIAN HOOD. 

HE lady’s Ulster, represented on page 797, 
and of which a cut paper pattern is publish- 

ed, is a decided improvement on the weighty and 
clumsy cloaks hitherto used as water-proof and 
traveling cloaks. It has graceful outlines not 
unlike those of the fashionable fur-lined gar- 
ments; it adds nothing to the apparent size and 
very little to the burden of clothing, yet at the 
same time it protects the dress beneath it as well 
as if it were a heavy circular or a cape garment. 
The front is made double-breasted in redingote 
fashion, and has two rows of buttons the ertire 
length, one row of which has button-holes to meet 
it. The back is in regular French sacque shape, 
with a seam down the middle and one under each 
arm, and is sloped in sufficiently to give a look of 
slenderness without being belted. But as Ulster 
belts are in favor at present, a buttoned belt is 
added below the waist in the side seams, and is 
allowed to droop in the middle, where it is but- 
toned. The former fashion of passing the belt 
around the entire garment may be retained by 
those who like it, but this gives the appearance 





of a niorning wrapper, and also makes the waist | 


look thick and clumsy. It is desirable to avoid 
folds or overmuch fullness at the bottom of the 
skirt, as this detracts from the slender appear- 
ance, and adds to the weight of the garment. The 
lap and buttons at the bottom of the middle seam 
are in true Ulster style. The sleeves are suffi- 
ciently ample to slip on over dress and cloak 
sleeves. A cape is dispensed with, as this wrap 
is not worn for warmth, but is put on over anoth- 
er cloak. The hood, however, is necessary to 
protect the head, and this Russian model is of 
large and very simple shape, fastened on by but- 
tons, so that it can be removed when not needed. 
Trimmings, such as braids and scallops, are in 
congruous with the plainness and lightness of 
water-proof cloaks, and the custom now is to turn 
up a hem an inch wide, and put four or five par- 
allel rows of machine stitching on it. The edge 
of the hem is left “ raw,” or else it is faced with 
black ribbon braid, which is then sewed to the 
garment with blind stitches. The pockets in 
front are ample, and have flaps buttoned down 
to keep the contents secure; the small pocket on 
the sleeve is for change, railroad tickets, or checks. 
Dark blue water-proof is most used, and the next 
choice is gray. All-wool English water-proof 
cloth costs from $2 50 to $3 50 a yard. Amer- 
ican water-proof has been very much improved 
lately, and excellent pure-wool cloths are sold for 
$1 75 or $2 a yard; many consider the latter 
quite as good as the English for durability, though 
they have a little more weight. Large flat but- 
tons of vegetable ivory or of black wood, with 
two eyes in the centre, are used on water-proof 
cloaks. 

Traveling cloaks are made of the mixed Scotch 
cloths, either plain, plaid, or striped, in brown or 
gray shades, and in some instances are trimmed 
with wide Titan braid, or with at least a binding 
of braid. A row of pleats down the back is 
sometimes laid in these garments, but may very 
well be set on afterward; they extend the entire 
length from neck to foot, and consist of four 
pleats on each side turned toward the middle. 
These cloaks are excellent wraps for wearing on 
board steamers when the seasick traveler can 
not make a complete toilette, and merely wears 
this neat overall above her morning dress when 
appearing on deck. For summer voyages gray 
cloaks are used, trimmed with black braid, or else 
the duster is made of gray or of écru linen, 


BOY’S WARDROBE. 


The boy’s wardrobe, illustrated on page 796, 
and of which cut paper patterns are published, 
contains, among other things, the pretty pleated 
frock now so popular in Paris, and which has 
just been introduced here at leading furnishing 
houses. This graceful little coat is worn by boys 
from nine years of age down to those who are 
still in kilt skirts, and is appropriate alike for 
‘winter and for summer suits. It is single-breast- 
ed, with a rolling collar. The front has a long 
and broad box pleat on each side, and set on 
these pleats are four pockets, with laps to come 
over and button—a fact which appeals at once 
to the boys. The back has a square yoke and 
two large box pleats. A belt all around com- 
pletes this pretty blouse. The latest French 
plates of children’s clothing illustrate this coat. 
It is made in basket cloths, serge, English tricot, 
and Scotch tweeds. Green, blue, and brown are 
the favorite colors for the fancy basket cloths 
used for dressy coats. Mixed brown and gray 
cloths look well made this way. Black coats 
look handsomest made of plain cloths, like En- 
glish tricot. The gray Scotch tweeds are excel- 
lent for every-day wear. There is no trimming 
needed. A cord of braid either black or colored 
may be used on the edge of the hem. The gar- 
ment is not lined throughout; it is faced on the 
sides with farmer’s satin, and the yoke is lined 
with silesia. Small mohair buttons are used. 
Sometimes a sailor collar is preferred to that in 
the illustration, while others omit the collar alto- 
gether and wear a deep square white collar of 
embroidered linen; the last is customary for 
small boys not yet in trowsers. This pleated 
jacket will be a useful design for mothers who 


make up their boys’ summer clothing in advance 
of the season, as it will be the popular fashion 
next summer, and looks well made of duck, 
striped cotton, figured linens, and other washing 
fabrics; as the pleats are sewed securely their 
whole length, the garment is easily washed. 

The knee pantaloons illustrated in this ward- 
robe are in the trim French fashion, and depend 
for their beauty on their close shape. They fit 
tightly over the knee and just below it, reaching 
to the calf of the leg, where they are fastened 
by three buttons and button-holes. Sometimes 
the outer seam is closed and the buttons set on, 
but a closer fit is obtained by using the button- 
holes. Very little braiding is used up the outer 
seam and around the leg; the simplest binding 
of silk braid up the side and a hem below make 
the neatest finish. The pantaloons are of the ma- 
terial of the coat, and should button over long 
stockings of the same dark color, and without 
stripes. The vest is also of the suit material, 
and is too simple to need further description. 
The shirt waist is made of white cambric, per- 
eale, or muslin, with double linen collar and 
cuffs; three plies of linen are too heavy for 
these small garments. Spotted linens and cam- 
brics are also used for this purpose. The waist 
represented has no pleats, but if they are pre- 
ferred, the material must be pleated first, and 
then cut out by this pattern. A narrow straight 
band stitched on the outside of the shoulder 
seam gives strength. It is a good plan to make 
the waist longer than is required when first worn, 
and pass this extra length into the belt, which is 
doubled and stitched on, where it will be useful 
a year afterward to lengthen the garment when 
the boy has grown taller. 

The Ulster overcoat is made of thick rough- 


| surfaced English cloth. Brown or black Ulsters 


are preferred now to gray or blue ones, and the 
fancy this season is to omit the huge Canadian 
hood, which no boy could ever bring himself to 
put over his head, and which only made him look 
round-shouldered when not used. The simple 
pattern given is double-breasted, and has no seam 
or lap in the middle of the back. If mothers do 
not like Ulsters, they can omit the belt, and the 


pattern will serve very well for a double-breasted 





sack overcoat. The facings are of farmer’s satin. 
The binding is Berlin wool braid the color of the 
cloth. The large buttons of vegetable ivory or 
of wood, with eyes, also match in color. The 
belt is fastened on by straps on the side seams. 
The Ulster should be long enough to reach to 
the top of the buttaned boots, and is then the 
best and most comfortable overcoat a boy can 
have, and when made of the pure wool cloths, 
will endure much rough usage without looking 
shabby. There are three pockets in front, and, 
to please the boys, a fourth may be added on the 
sleeve, like that on Ulsters for grown folks. 

Black felt hats in Pifferaro and in round Derby 
shapes are worn by boys. The Pifferaro is the 
latest French fancy, with its crown sloping to a 
small flat place on the top. Both these shapes 
are represented in the illustration of the boy’s 
wardrobe. Soft felts with rolled brims, and low- 
er crowns with wide hat-bands, are also liked. 
Among caps the Scotch shape in cloth or in fur 
seal is most popular. 


KILT SUITS. 


The pleated frock illustrated to-day is, as we 
have already said, the favorite jacket for kilt 
suits worn by little fellows who are not yet in 
trowsers. The kilt skirt must be of the same 
material, and a vest may be worn beneath it, 
though, as it detracts from the slender appear- 
ance, the vest is not always used. The kilt must 
also be made very full and in box pleats to match 
the jacket, instead of side pleats. Stylish kilt 
skirts are from four yards to four and a half 
wide before the pleats are laid, and these are for 
boys from three to five years old. Four box 
pleats are laid in the back, very deep and full, 
and are well pressed, so that they retain their 
shape their whole length; in front is one box 
pleat on each side of the plain wide lap; this 
makes only six pleats in all, and the reader will 
understand that they must be lapped very deeply 
in order to take up the four yards of fullness. 
The bottom has a hem two inches wide, and in- 
stead of an added belt the top is faced and bound, 
and the edges of the pleats are stitched down a 
short distance; buckles fasten the front and hold 
it in place. The darkest and gravest colors are 
chosen for these kilt suits, and the cloths are 
smooth tricots, twilled or basket-woven; the 
braid and the buttons match the garment, in- 
stead of the latter being of gilt or other metal, 
as was formerly the fashion. As the beauty of 
the kilt is in its slender look, mothers should 
do away with petticoats beneath them, and for 
warmth use closed drawers of the material lined 
with Canton flannel. Square sailor collars of 
antique lace are worn with kilt suits. 


LADIES’ MORNING WRAPPERS, 


Morning wrappers are exceedingly handsome 
this season. They are made in princesse shape, 
with double-breasted and diagonal fronts, while 
the backs are plain over the tournures, and thence 
hang pleats to give fullness. Almost every hand- 
some design for polonaises appears in wrappers, 
as they are merely polonaises made slightly looser 
and lengthened. [Illustrations in Bazar No. 47, 
Vol. [X., give correet ideas of these garments, and 
patterns of them are found in the Supplement 
sheet. There is a fancy for trimming wool wrap- 
pers with white, as, for instance, pale blue cash- 
mere wrappers have an edging of white English 
embroidered muslin, and others of cream-colored 
basket-woven wool have white Smyrna (linen) lace 
for trimming, and many bows of dark chestnut 
brown ribbon. A wrapper of cardinal red cash- 
mere has bands of white India cashmere wrought 
with India needle-work. A useful wrapper of 
dark invisible green merino has Titan braid of 
the same shade, and another of iron gray has 





gray braid piped with cardinal; there are also 
pale blue and buff wrappers piped with cardinal 
silk. Light French gray cashmere is piped with 
pale blue. Long-looped bows of ribbon are 
placed down the front of single-breasted wrap- 
pers. These bows are usually of two colors, one 
loop and end of the color of the garment, and 
another loop and end to match the trimmings. 
Square bows are set on the wrists and pockets. 
A wide sash ribbon crosses the back to conceal 
where the plain part leaves off and the pleats 
begin, and this is tied in a loose easy bow like 
that seen on children’s priacesse dresses. The 
pockets are large and square, and are placed far 
back on the sides and lower down than conven- 
ience would suggest. Care must be taken with 
wrappers, as with water-proof cloaks, that they 
are not made too full at the edge of the skirt. 
They must hang absolutely plain in front and on 
the sides, with all the fullness in the princesse 
pleating behind. Flounces on the bottom are not 
as much used as formerly, and the most stylish 
robes are worn without belts; they slope in with 
the outlines of the waist, but do not fit closely, 
and really do not need belts. Jabots of Smyrna 
lace are down the front of handsome garments. 
Black cashmere and black silk wrappers are piped 
with cardinal red, and have long-looped bows of- 
black silk lined with cardinal. Zephyr flannels 
in stripes and in bars are used for regular robes 
de chambre, that are not worn outside of a lady’s 
chamber. These are pretty in shaded gray stripes 
each an inch wide, in Knickerbocker tufted stripes, 
and in blocks of blue or scarlet with white or black. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs, ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co. ; 
and Witson & Grea, 








PERSONAL. 


CuarLes DupLEY WARNER, who has been in- 
vestigating the subject, says that the condition 
of the women in the Orient “is the conclusive 
verdict against the religion of the Prophet. All 
the culture of a race that in its men has borne 
accomplished scholars, warriors, and artists, has 
never touched the women, They have neither 
any social por any religious life.’ 

—Mr. Henry W. SaGe, formerly of Brooklyn, 
and one of the largest benefactors of Cornell 
University, has just given that institution one 
hundred fine elm-trees, which will be set out on 
the college campus. 

—JOsEPH SEVERN, in whose arms Keats died, 
still lives in Rome. 

—A correspondent of the London Times, writ- 
ing from Newport, says: “ There is in the well- 
bred American woman a friendly frankness and 
fearlessness of manner of a kind which, so far as 
my experience goes, is not to be found in any 
other woman in the world, and which irresist- 
ibly invites the merest stranger’s confidence. 
It is due, I suppose, to the non-European way 
in which, as a girl, she has been brought up; and 
when, for want of perfect breeding, the manner 
oversteps the right line, so that frankness de- 
generates into forwardness and fearlessness into 
boldness, it becomes as exceptionally painful as, 
in its perfection, it is exceptionally pleasant. 
She is, too, almost sure to be quick—quickness 
is essentially an American characteristic, though 
whether due to climate or education, or both, I 
can not say—so that you feel she will sce at once 
what you mean more clearly, perhaps, than you 
can say it; and even if she makes wicked fun of 
you and your country, which, I grieve to say, she 
is somewhat fond of doing, the fun is so good 
and so evidently not fun of malice but of merri- 
ment, that a man must be sadly priggish or vain 
who can feel any thing but amused at it.” 

—In the second part of Mr. THEODORE Mar- 
TIn’s Life of the Prince Consort, just published, 
an intimate friend of Lord PaLMErsTON relates 
how, shortly after the Queen’s and Prince AL- 
BERT’S visit to NAPOLEON III. and Empress Ev- 
GENIE, he one morning called upon Lord Patm- 
ERSTON to congratulate him upon their very 
successful visit to France, remarking, ‘* What an 
extraordinary man the Emperor is!’’ “ Yes,” 
was the Premier’s reply, “‘ but we have a far 
ester and more extraordinary man nearer home. 

he Prince Consort would not have considered 
it right to obtain a throne as the Emperor has 
done; but in regard to the possession of the 
soundest judgment, the highest intellect, and the 
most exalted qualities of mind, he is far superior 
to the Emperor.” 

—The marriage a few days since of the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Witt1am BuTLeR Duncan to Mr. 
Puirps, of England, has elicited a little fact 
greatly to the honor of that young lady. Soon 
after the suspension of the house of which her 
father was the head, she undertook, unbeknown 
to the family, the translation of a work which 
was quite popular in Germany. When it was 
completed, she went alone to the counting-rooms 
of publishers and left the manuscript for exam- 
ination. It was promptly accepted and publish- 
ed. In placing a copy in her father’s hand, she 
said to him that she was glad to be able to show 
him that the money he had expended upon her 
education had not been misspent, and that she 
could do something by her pen toward support- 
ing herself. The work, “ Geier- Wally: A Tale 
of the Tyrol, from the German of WILHELMINA 
von HILuery,’’ is daintily printed by the Ap- 
PLETONS. It has met with a large sale, and 
brought a handsome reward to the translator. 

—The marriage of Dr. Henry M. Fie.p, ed- 
itor of the Hvangelist, took place a few days since 
in Stockbridge, Massachusetts. All Dr. Fretp’s 
brothers were present, and many relatives of 
both the bride and groom. The venerable ex- 
President Mark Hopxtns, who is a native of 
Stockbridge, performed the ceremony. It is 
said that the present was a very dear friend of 
the late Mrs. FreLp, whose anxious wish on her 
death-bed was for the union now consummated. 

—Among other peculiarities of Mr. Lowg, the 
distinguished English writer.and speaker, and 
notable for the keenness of his invective in Par- 
liament, is his incessant reading. Nothing comes 
amiss to him—pamphlets, philosophical treatises, 
essays, and novels. Early in the morning or late 
at night, at every odd moment, he has a yellow- 
covered roman in his hand, novel-reading being 
the wildest form of dissipation in which he in- 
dulges. He is a subscriber to the London Li- 
brary, and sends up a list which astonishes the 
dtiicials ai that institution. What is most ex- 





traordinary is that all this reading, saving for an 
hour or two in the evening, when he engages 
some one to read for him, is done by a man who 
is compelled to follow each and every line of 

rinted matter from end to end, word by word. 

his tedious toil is imposed by the peculiar con- 
ditions under which only he can read at all with 
any kind of comfort. Mr. Lows, having tried in 
vain the devices of opticians, excogitated for him- 
self an instrument which has proved completely 
successful. Observing the fondness of children 
for looking through a piece of paper pierced with 
a couple of minute holes in order to magnify ob- 
jects, he was struck with the idea that a some- 
what similar contrivance, which should magnify 
without refracting, and exclude the rays of in- 
tolerable day at the same time, would serve his 
purpose exactly. After various experiments, he 
produced the famous ‘‘ goggles” that he now 
wears. They are composed of a couple of the 
pieces of metal known to anglers as spoon-bait, 
connected with a bit of elastic webbing across 
the nose, and a longer piece to fit round the 
back of the head. The spoon-baits—with the 
convex side outward, of course—fit very com- 
fortably over the eyes. On first putting them 
on, the light is almost entirely excluded ; but as 
they are more perfectly adjusted a small but clear 
field of vision appears through a tiny perforation 
opposite the pupil of each eye. The aim is com- 
pletely attained; the object is magnified, and 
the eye relieved from the torture occasioned by 
refraction. 

—Mr. Krupp, the very great gun manufacturer 
of Germany, whose enormous pistols have been 
the wonder of visitors at the Centennial, has giv- 
en to the Washington Museum a large part of 
the articles which he sent to the Exhibition. 

—Mrs. STILLIANS, the wife of a physician at 
Clarinda, Indiana, has fallen heiress to a proper- 
ty in England valued at $3,000,000 

—Rosert BROWNING, at sixty-five, is full of 
vitality and vivacity. He is of medium height, 
erect, and broad-shouldered. He is a bright 
companion, a teller of comical stories, and as @ 
talker not at all given to the incomprehensible. 

—In some recently published letters of Prince 
METTERNICH, he says that during fifty years he 
had read a mass of journals, and cut out all re- 
markable articles and classified them. He had 
at the time a collection of them comprising fifty 
volumes, ‘One must know how to choose and 
read the journals, and attend only to those rep- 
resenting an opinion having importance. I note 
even what they do not say. Their silence is oft- 
en more eloquent than their speech.”’ 

—A young lady returning from the Centen- 
nial was asked by her physician if he could do 
any thing for her. “I don’t know,” she re- 
plied; ‘‘I have hemorrhage of the pocket-book.”” 
** Don’t be troubled,” said he; ‘‘ nitrate of silver 
will cure that.”’ 

—The intimacy of the Rev. Dr. Mrizurn, the 
blind preacher (writes a London correspondent 
of the Hartford Courant), with Taomas CARLYLE 
is probably greater than any other American has 
ever enjoyed; for you know, as a rule, CARLYLE 
is not overpartial to Americans. Not that he 
objects to be “‘ written about’’—that he likes, if 
the mind that sees him sees him fairly; but he 
has encountered a few intolerable bores with no 
“sight involving the sense of insight,” and he 
remembers them. The old man, now in his 
eighty - first year, receives his visitors in his 
drawing-room, second floor front, in the little 
house where he has dwelt ever since coming to 
London. The street is old and dingy and unat- 
tractive, but it is close to the Thames and to a 
magnificent bridge and to most charming views 
from every side. Mr. CAkLYLE’s house is small 
plain, and unpretentious on the outside, but full 
of manifold charm within. The afternoon sun 
streams in through three small windows in the 
drawing-room, the patriarch sitting in a capa- 
cious arm-chair in front of the fire-place and a 

lowing fire, for London is in a fog, and the day 
is cool. There are book-shelves on either side 
of the fire-place; on the shelves I notice a com- 
plete set of Ruskin’s works; Emerson’s and 
some others of our Americans holding a con- 
spicuous rank among them. I hear a few En- 
glish persons say they prefer Emerson to Car- 
LYLE. In every one of Emerson’s clear-cut 
sentences they profess to find a volume; in 
CaRLYLE’s they find a sentence in a volume. 
This is because he is so close to them it blinds 
their sense of sight and perception—a ray too 
strong. CARLYLE is now very feeble through 
age, but his memory is still marvelous, and the 
flow of his talk—doubtless the most eloquent 
of the age—is unabated. 

—Canon Lippon, one of, the most eloquent 
preachers of London, has la&ly passed two days 
in the palace of Bishop S#kossmayeER, who is 
bishop of the united diodses of Syrmia and 
Bosnia. The bishop’s income is about $250,000 
per annum, and his palace is large and splendid. 
Attached to the palace is ag extensive garden, 
and farms and stables beyond. The bishop owns 
100 horses, and it would be hard to say how 
many head of cattle; and there are, of course, a 
large pumber of out-door and in-door depend- 
ents. The lord of all this wealth saves nothin 
out of his income, which is spent unreserved- 
ly upon religious and public objects; even his 
paintings are “held in trust’”’ for a national Cro- 
atian academy at Agram, to which he bas already 
largely contributed. His garden is open at all 
hours to the public; his horses are at the dis- 
posal of the neighborhood; every day he gives 
dinner to between forty and fifty poor persons, 
and every body who passes near seems to be 
welcome to his own table. The day Canon Lip- 
DON dined there the bishop had a motley collec- 
tion of guests, who included artists at work in 
his cathedral, two Austrian colonels, a Francis- 
can who had made his way across from Bosnia, 
and some young lawyers who had come out 
from Essex to take a holiday. his cathedral 
will be built almost at the sole expense of Bish- 
op StrossmayeR. Begun in 1866, he hopes to 
consecrate it in five years’ time. It will be a 
splendid building. ‘* Here we have,’’ adds Can- 
on Lippon, “an ecclesiastic who recalls some 
of the greatest bishops of by-gone ayes adminis- 
tering princely revenues in a noble and disinter- 
ested way. But Bishop StrossMAYEn, as I have 
said, is also a great popular leader, a born king 
of men, who, beyond any other man, reigns in 
the hearts of the Sclavonic populations through- 
out Southern Europe. At his table, indeed, he 
recalls a refined English gentleman of the old 
school, who illustrates his meaning, or hints it, 
by an apt quotation from Virgil or Horace. But 
in the street he has a kind word for every child, 
every woman, every plowboy, he meets.” 
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Armenian 
Fringe for 
Dresses, Wrap- 
pings, etc., 
Figs. 1-4. 
Tus fringe may 
be worked with 
worsted, silk, or 
cotion. The orig- 
inal is worked 
with white zephyr 
worsted as shown 
by Figs. 2-4. For 
the heading of the 
fringe crochet a 
ch. (chain stitch) 
foundation of the 
equisite length, 
und going back on 
this, pass over 7 st. 
(stitch), then al- 
ways alternately 1 
de. (double  cro- 
chet) on the next 
st., 2 ch., pass over 






























loop of the work- 
ing thread, hold 
this and the nee- 
dle between the 
thumb and fore- 
finger of the left 
hand, pass the 
working thread 
(which should lie 
between the two 
prongs of the nee- 
dle) from the 
right to the wrong 
side around the 
right prong and 
over the forefin- 
ger of the left 
hand, and work 1 
ch. (chain stitch). 
This forms one 
loop. * Draw 
the crochet nee- 
dle out of the 
stitch, turn the 
metal needle from 
right to left, so 





















that the thread 
lies on the right Fig. 2.—Desten ror Aproy, Fie. 1. 
prong, crochet 1 Description of Symbols: ® White; © Red. 
ch. and then 1 ~ 

single crochet on the upper layer of thread of the loop on the 
left prong, and repeat from +. When the needle is covered 
over half its length with loops, the finished part of the gimp 
is slipped off, and only the last 
two loops taken up on the nee- 
dle to continue the work. 


Blue Linen Apron, Figs. 
1 and’ 2. oe 


2 st. For the Ist 
round of the fringe 
work always two 
knots separated by 
1 p. (picot) on the 
2 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round. To 
do this, take up 
the heading of the fringe on the forefinger 
of the left hand, + lay the working thread 
in a loop from left to right, pass the needle 
up from the under side, underneath the ch. 
and the horizontal thread, through the 
thread loop formed previously, as shown by 
Fig. 2, and draw the thread tight. In 
drawing the second knot to- 
gether, in order to form the 
picot, hold the working-thread 
in a loop half an inch long wit! 
the thumb and forefinger of 
the left hand (see Fig. 3). Aft- 
er a thread interval of half an 
inch repeat from *. The 
knots should be tied firmly, and the picots 
should be of even length. The second f 
round of the fringe is worked to corre- 

spond with the preceding round, but in this 
round always tie ten threads of zephyr 





Fig. 1.—Armenian Frince ror Dressgs, 
Wararrinas, erco.—[See Figs. 2-4.] 


Tuts apron consists of a 
straight piece twenty-four inch- 
es and a half wide and twenty- 
nine inches and three-quarters 
long, which is edged at the bot- 
tom with blue fringe 
an inch and three- 
quarters wide, and 
is trimmed with 
strips of white linen 
stitched on. The 
middle strip, four 
inches wide, is em- 
broidered in cross 
stitch with red cot- 
ton in the design shown by Fig. 2. To work the embroidery, baste 
canvas on the linen and draw out the threads of the former after 
finishing the work. On the strip an inch wide work the border, Fig. 
2, with blue cotton. Between the strips work a cross seam with 
redcotton. Set 
the upper edge 
of the apron, 
from the mid- 
dle to a length 
of six inches 
and seven- 
eighths on each 
side, into a belt 
an inch wide, 
and fold down 
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Fig. 2.—F inst 
Detalt or 
Frinoe, Fig. 1. 


Fig. 3.—Srconp Dera or Frinér, Fie. 1. 
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— Nas 
worsted into the 
knots at regu- 
lar intervals, and 
hold the work so 
that the picots 
are turned up, as 
shown by Fig. 4. 
For these insert- 
ed threads the 
worsted should 
not be wound, 
but cut in strands 
divided into ten 
threads each. 


The 8d-6th rounds of the 
fringe are worked in a 
similar manner, but the 
picots in the last round 
should only be worked 
half as long as_ those 
in the preceding rounds. 
Turn the work so that the 
picots fall downward, and 
cut through all the strands 
of thread in the last 5 
rounds, in the middle be- 
tween every 2 picots, as 
shown by Fig. 1. When 
this fringe is made of wool, 





the upper corners on the 
outside. On these cor- 
ners work a star, as 
shown by Fig. 2, with 
red cotton. 


Corners of Borders 
for Tidies.—Hol- 
bein-Work.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Tuesk borders are 
worked on linen Java 
canvas with red or blue 
cotton in Holbein-work, 
which was described in 











the tassels will become 
ball-shaped if exposed to 
steam for some time. 


Cradle Afghan. 
Crochet Gimp. 


Tis afghan is com- 
posed of narrow stripes 
worked in crochet gimp 
with black and violet 
tapestry wool, and over- 
seamed together with 
white tapestry wool, the 


Bazar No. 14, Vol. 1X. 
Woolen Petticoat, 


Tuts seamless pet- 
ticoat is made of gray 
wool, and is forty-one 
inches and a quarter 
long and ninety-four 
inches wide on the 
bottom. The trim- 
ming consists of a 
ruffle of the material 
five inches and three- 


Wooten Perticoat. 









































black and violet stripes : i quarters wide, which 
alternating regularly. Bac ror Twixe,—Kyor-Wors. is furnished at the 
On the ends of the af- top with narrow per- 


ghan each stripe is finished with a worsted tas- | pendicular tucks three inches long, at regular 
sel of the same color. For each stripe crochet | intervals,as shown by the illustration, On 
a piece of gimp of the requisite length on a | the under edge the ruffle is trimmed with 
fork-shaped metal needle, as follows: Form a | brown woolen braid about an inch wide. 
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Fig. 1.—Corner ov Borper ror Tipy.—Ho.pern-Work. Fig. 2.—Corner or Borper ror Tipy,—Ho.sern-W ork. 
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“HER FIRST DANCE.” 


F we are to accept our artist’s title literally, the 
SL fair young lady here depicted is a débutante in 
the ball-room. Outwardly she looks calm and self- 
possessed enough, as she inscribes with the berib- 
boned little pencil in her ball programme the 
name of the happy swain who is about to lead 
her forth upon the floor ; but inwardly she is prob- 
ably not without some anxieties and misgivings 
which mingle with her anticipations of delight. 
Of course she has often danced before, or she 
would not be here; she is well versed in the mys- 
teries of the mazy science, for she has been one 
of the most favored pupils of the famous Monsieur 


| Trenise ; but then Monsieur Trenise imparted his 

















“HER FIRST DANCE.” 


instructions under the roof of the Misses Mon- 
flathers’s Establishment for Young Ladies, and the 
Misses Monflathers admitted no male creature 
(save the aforesaid dancing master) into that 
sanctuary of feminine innocence. How changed 
the present position of our heroine! Here is a’ 
vast brilliantly lighted apartment, dotted over with 





black-coated, white-tied masculine beings, tall, 
short, slender, corpulent, handsome, or ugly, and 
any one of these masculine beings may contrive to | 
get introduced to her and demand the honor of | 
her hand. Is it not enough to put her in a flut- 
ter? Let us hope that her first partner will be a 
charming conversationalist as well as a skillful 





dancer, that he will guide her firmly and. deftly 
through the giddy labyrinth, and deliver her to 
her chaperon with her skirts uninjured, and an 
ecstatic recollection of her first essay in the ball- 
room. 





THE NOVEMBER SUNBEAM. 
Translated from the Swedish of Z. Topelius. 
rPNHE ants were hard at work, they had got so 

much to do. First of all they had to make 
their rooms warm and free from cold draughts 
during the winter ; then they had to go the round 
of all their pantries to see if they had brought in 
sufficient food for the next five or six months, 





during which they would have to remain shut up. 
After that they had to fortify their town against 
attacks from enemies ; and also they had to sweep 
their ant roads clear from all withered leaves and 
rubbish ; and lastly they had to mount the near- 
est tree to see how the world was getting on, and 
have a peep at the sky to ascertain if winter was 
really coming 

Besides all this, the ants had another difficult 
and melancholy task to do—they had to dig a 
grave for their great mother, Nature; and all the 
other innumerable little creatures on earth were 
busy in the same manner 

The hoar-frost already lay thick on the ground, 
looking like seven thousand millions of pearls, 
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but no one picked them up. The withered grass 
and the leafless trees had gone into mourning ; 
but the pines and firs, who always wear dark 
green fur cloaks, had only to brush the bright 
moss off their stems in order to look suitably clad. 
The Winds, the daughters of the Air, were sitting 
in the clouds busy carding snow-wool for a shroud ; 
the chilly waves chanted sad dirges by the shore 
of the great lake, till they fell asleep under the 
ice-blanket ; and those birds who lingered beyond 
the flitting time, in which their brethren had mi- 
grated, practiced an innocent little requiem, to 
which the fir-trees murmured an accompaniment. 
Every thing was chilly, dark, and very, very 


ad. 

But suddenly a sunbeam shone forth and lit up 
every thing. 

A sunbeam it really was, a sunbeam of heav- 
en’s own gold, and it shone out from a dark snow 
cloud upon the frost pearls, the withered grass, 
the leafless trees, the solemn firs, the industrious 
ants, and all the other countless busy little creat- 
ures of earth—and in one moment every thing 
locked quite different. 

“Dear me, what is the matter?” said the eagle 
owl, who was sitting on a flag-staff practicing the 
bass to “Autumn is come, hear the roar of the 
tempest.” He had a very hoarse voice, but it 
had to do for want of a better, in the absence of 
the summer birds. “ What is the matter? I 
break down, I sing out of tune, I can’t produce a 
single note, with the sun glaring full in my face.” 

“This will never do,” puffed and panted the 
ants. They were arranging the hoar-frost in rows 
on the grass with great labor, trying to make it 
look like mourning trimmings of white crépe—and 
now all the pearl edgings began to melt. “ This 
will never do,” cried the ants. “This will all end 
in mud and slush. Is there no shelter to be found 
from the sun?” 

The grasshopper had played her concertina all 
through the summer; she did not care to work, 
and she now lay quite exhausted under a withered 
aspen leaf; but the sunbeam revived her, and 
thinking that summer had returned, she quickly 
recommenced playing her concertina, until the asp- 
en leaf began to shake. All at once, however, 
the grasshopper collapsed, for she was not as 
strong as she had been, so there was an end of 
that fun. 

All this the sunbeam saw as it peeped out from 
the dark and heavy autumn cloud, and then, on 
fluttering wings, floated down through the trans- 
parent air, looking out for some one on earth to 
comfort and cheer. 

The sunheam came first to a frozen pond, and 
glittered on the bright autumn ice. “Is there 
any body here who is sad?” asked he. “No,” 
answered the school-boys, who skated merrily 
across the ice, laughing and shouting and cut- 
ting intricate figures with their newly sharpened 
skates. Several school-girls stood on the edge of 
the pond, putting out first one foot and then the 
other, to see if the ice was strong enough to bear 
them. What fun they were having! 

The sunbeam went on farther and came to a 
leafless birch. “Is any body sad here?” “ No,” 
said the birch; “why should I be sad? Do I 
not know very well that I shall bloom again far 
more beautifully when spring comes back ?” 

Again the sunbeam went on and came to a poor 
cottage in which the parents and children were 
sharing their last loaf with others who had still 
less than they. “Is any body sad here?” “No,” 
answered the poor people; “why should we be 
sad? We know very well that God in His loving- 
kindness provides for His children, and so we 
cast all our cares upon Him.” 

Again the sunbeam passed on, and came to a 
ship battli inst astorm. “Is any body sad 
here?” “No,” answered an old sailor; “why 
should we be sad? God can bring the ship safe- 
ly to its haven, and so we work on without fear.” 

The sunbeam next came to a sick-bed. “Is 
any one sad here?” “ No,” answered the invalid ; 
“why should I grieve? God is my health, and 
He knows best what is good for me. Thus even 
my pain is joy, for nothing happens to me with- 
out the will of God, and His will is always good.” 

Once more the sunbeam passed on, and came 
toa church-yard. There sat a mother weeping 
for her lost child. “Is any body sad here?” 
“No,” said the weeping mother; “ why should I 
mourn? I shall soon meet my child in heaven. 
Dear sunbeam, I must not mourn because God 
took my child so early to His eternal joy.” 

The sunbeam was quite astonished not to find 
any body sad on earth; but he had not seen 
every one yet, the dear sunbeam ! 

After a while he came to a window, where a 
little girl stood by a flower-pot. “Does any one 
necd comfort here?” “ Yes,” said the girl; “I 
do. Iam full of grief because my myrtle, which 
I planted to see my luck,* is withering in the 
chill autumn air.” “If that is all,” said the sun- 
beam, “I can easily help you ;” and he shone on 
the drooping plant, which received new life from 
his warm and genial rays, and sorrow was quick- 
ly dispelled from the window and from the child’s 
heart. 

Again the sunbeam flew on, and this time he 
looked in at a prison window. “Is any body sad 
here?” “Yes,” said the chained robber, who 
was awaiting his sentence. “Have I not every 
reason to he sad—I, a criminal and a prisoner, 
rejected by God and man, and without a hope of 
mercy ?” 

“Look here !” cried the sunbeam, shining full 
on the Bible, which lay open at the place where 
the Saviour from His cross promises pardon and 
grace to the penitent thief. Thereupon grief left 
the prison, and despair passed away from the 
prisoner’s heart. 

Once more the sunbeam went on its way, and 
came to old Nicolas Munter, who stood wringing 
his hands in despair by a roaring torrent. “Is 





* If the myrtle flourishes, it is augured that life will 
be prosperous. 





any one sad here?” “Yes,” said Nicolas. ‘‘What | er’s words sank deeply into her consciousness. 


are you grieving for?” “I mourn over my past 
childhood, in which I was ungrateful and dis- 
obedient to my parents, who have now long been 
dead; I mourn my wasted youth, which I spent 
in indolence and extravagance, and my whole 
useless life, which has never given joy or done 
good to any one, since I have only thought of 
my own selfish pleasure. I am utterly hopeless, 
and now long to throw myself into this roaring 
torrent.” 

“Wait a little; come with me, and I will lead 
you to a place where you can still do some good,” 
said the sunbeam; and away it flew before him 
over the withered grass. Nicolas followed. At 
last they reached the pond, where the school- 
boys had come to play without permission during 
school hours. “See!” said the sunbeam. “Now 
sit down and tell the children what is the end of 
thinking only of one’s own pleasure through life.” 

Nicolas Munter sat down to tell his story: the 
boys and girls stopped to listen, and the sunbeam 
shone in their faces like a ray of eternal light. 
Old Nicolas Munter felt cheered to find he was 
still able to do some good, and the thoughtless 
children became grave; but there was no harm 
in that, for it was with that happy gravity which 
is the source of true joy. 

The sunbeam had now traveled enough for one 
day, and in an instant he fled back to the sun, 
ninety millions of miles away. The autumn cloud 
drew its heavy curtain over the face of the earth, 
but the sunbeam lurked behind it, waiting for an 
early opportunity of peeping forth again. He 
had to wait a long time before he got a chance 
of doing so, and when he did shine forth, it was 
upon snow-clad ground. He still remembered 
his pleasant journey in November, when he had 
succeeded in cheering so many sad hearts, and 
the recollection was such a happy one that it 
served to gladden him for a good long time. 





A CHOOSING. 

“Tue child is mine,” said the Daylight, 
“For she is most like me; 

So get thee hence, thou gray Night, 
We've naught to do with thee. 

Her eye are blue as my skies; 
Her locks are like the sun: 

She shall but sleep ’neath thy skies, 
When my glad hours are done.” 


“Not so,” then spake the Night-time ; 
“She’s fair as is my moon, 

And her voice is like the love-rhyme 
My own bird sings in June; 

Her eyes are like the star-gems 
Set far above the sun, 

And her breath is sweet as the blossoms 
That open when thou art gone.” 


“Choose thou me,” said the Daylight, 
“For all the world is mine: 

The birds sing in my gay light; 
Like gold the waters shine; 

And mine are all the best flowers 
That over the whole earth grow; 

And mine are all the blithe hours 
Wherein men come and go.” 


“Nay, be thou mine,” said the Night-time, 
“For I too can give thee gold: 

Paler, indeed, is my bright time, 
Fainter and somewhat cold; 

But the lover loves my fay-light ; 
With me the poet sings best; 

While the toiling children of Daylight 
Can use me but for rest.” 


Then she answered, “ While flowers sun-lit, 
While the bird and the humming-bee, 
And the eyes of playmates fun-lit 
Are joys enough for me— 
While burdens are light for bearing, 
While sorrow is loath to stay— 
So long, beyond all comparing, 
I will love thee best, O Day! 


“But when I shall find a gladness 
To all but myself unknown, 

And when there shall come a sadness 
I needs must endure alone— 

When grief is too great for weeping, 
When bliss can not bear the light— 

*Tis then, while the rest are sleeping, 
That I'll watch with thee, O Night!” 





SUE’S MOTHER-IN-LAW. 
By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
n H, mammy, if he only was an orphan, I 
would say yes to-morrow; but I hate—I 
hate the idea of a mother-in-law.” 

“You might poison her, my dear,” dryly re- 
marked Mrs. De Groot, a stately old lady, with 
snow white hair, and any amount of Mechlin lace 
about her throat and wrists over her soft black 
silk dress. 

“But really, you dreadful old dear, you know 
it will be awful,” sighed Sue, passing her little 
hands wearily through the dark f inges above her 
forehead. 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. De Groot, “ you are speak- 
ing in a very ill-bred way; but let that rest. I 
have no idea you will ever be troubled with Mr. 
Grey’s mother. You will not marry him. A girl 
who is daunted by a mother-in-law does not love 
the son enough to marry him.” 

Sue’s pretty face flushed. Poor little soul, she 
had never yet known what love was ; but she liked 
Mr. Grey well enough. He was a rich, kindly, 
pleasant man whom she had always known; and 
when he asked her to marry him, she did not 
know why she should refuse. She hated to hurt 
his feelings; and suddenly she remembered his 
mother, a disagreeable old lady, who ruled and 
reigned over all her family, and only did not tyr- 
annize over John because he lived the life of a 
bachelor in the city and boarded at a hotel. 

But here was a reason for Sue, and her moth- 








She gathered courage to say no, and a year after 
found herself absorbed, heart and soul, in a real 
love affair, and accepted Harry Tempest, a young 
but rising lawyer, with a kind, generous, frank 
nature, and a dark, handsome face, without re- 
membering that he had not only a mother, but a 
widowed mother, who lived with him, and could 
not possibly be ignored or set aside, since Harry 
was an only child. It is true, Sue had never seen 
her, for during her six months’ acquaintance with 
Harry, Mrs. Tempest had been at the West nurs- 
ing a sister who was at death’s door with con- 
sumption ; and if Harry had not said much about 
her to Sue, it was that other and more absorbing 
themes naturally occupied them. 

Mrs. De Groot smiled when Susan laid her fair 
head in her lap and recited to her the tale of her 
engagement, for she had seen the end from the 
beginning, and had shed her own tears privately. 
She had other children besides Sue; but this was 
her darling, her baby, her pet always; and such 
a pang as mothers know went through her heart 
when she saw the inevitable separation approach- 
ing, but she had the courage and the goodness 
to smile and sympathize when the girl poured 
out this genuine passion, and threw herself, with 
blushes and tears, into the arms that could never 
fail her while they were instinct with life. 

After the confidence was done with, and Sue 
had quieted both tears and joy, Mrs. De Groot 
bethought herself of the last time there had been 
such an affair, or the likeness of it, on the carpet, 
and said, with the quaintest smile and accent, at 
once gentle and mischievous, ‘“‘ Has Mr. Tempest 
a mother, Sue ?” . 

“Oh yes! She isn’t here now. I never saw 
her. She is in Chicago with her sister.” 

“What are you going to do about her ?” asked 
her mother. 

“Oh, mammy, I never thought about her; and 
she lives with him. How sorry I am! But I 
guess she will be nice.” 

“She may be very nice to Harry, my dear. So 
was Mr. Grey’s mother to him.” 

“T’m sure she can’t be so disagreeable as old 
Mrs. Grey,” pouted Sue, who was a little spoiled, 
to tell the truth. 

“Susan,” said Mrs. De Groot, with considerable 
gravity, “I want you to look this thing in the 
face. You area young girl going to a new home, 
with new people whom as yet you know nothing 
about. Now take a little bit of advice. Look at 
yourself, not at Mrs. Tempest, when you come to 
live together. You know you have had an easy 
life, with nobody to thwart your plans and pur- 
poses. Now begin to see if you are really a lady, 
or only a pretense.” 

“You think I ought to bear every thing, do 
you, mammy, and never peep or mutter ?” 

“No; but I want you to treat your mother-in- 
law as one lady should treat another. Don’t re- 
criminate if she talks at you, for that is vulgar-— 
ill-bred in the extreme. Don’t give up your just 
position, either with your husband or in the fam- 
ily. Respect yourself, Sue, and you force respect 
from others.” 

“Oh dear! I wish there weren’t any mothers- 
— in the world!” peevishly ejaculated the 

rl. 

“Then I should be exterminated with the rest,” 
smiled her mother. 

“ But you are so different, mammy.” 

“T had an awful lesson, Sue, when I was young. 
You know your uncle Tom married Posy Schuy- 
ler when he was a very young man, and she was 
only seventeen—just my own age. You remem- 
ber her picture in the library at the Hills ?” 

“Oh yes, that lovely delicate little creature 
with hair like spun gold, and great dark eyes, 
and such a bud of a mouth, half smiling like a 
pleased baby’s.” 

“That is her very counterfeit. She was the 
loveliest creature I ever saw. Her father died 
before she was born, and her mother only lived 
for the baby, and, from the hour she came, just 
worshiped her. She was named Euphrosyne, 
after her father’s mother, but she always called 
herself Posy, and grew up with that name attach- 
ed to her. I never saw such affection as Mrs. 
Schuyler’s for that child ; it amounted to passion. 
She never trusted her from her sight ; she woke 
in the night to look at her; she was frantic with 
terror if illness threatened her. She had an ar- 
tistic nature, but its sole exercise was inventing 
dresses and ornaments for Posy. I remember 
being at the Hills as a child, and going into 
Posy’s room—a large airy room, with two great 
windows looking southward; the wails were 
white, with a deep cornice of every spring flow- 
er, painted to the life by an Italian fresco painter ; 
the white carpet was strewn with roses and vio- 
lets, the white-wood furniture decorated with hon- 
eysuckles and clematis, painted by Mrs. Schuyler 
herself in clinging wreaths and tendrils, with clus- 
ters of rose and ivory bloom and wide blue blos- 
soms looking just fit to pick ; there were curtains of 
white soft woolen stuff, looped up in creamy folds 
by an enameled fern leaf on either side ; and every 
thing else carried out in the same floral fashion, even 
to the lily of pearl shell which held her rings on the 
toilette table; but more curious than all was the 
child’s wardrobe, which she displayed and I ad- 
mired after the frank custom of ten-year-old girls. 
There was a rose dress, the softest cashmere, 
with scalloped bands overlying each other on 
the skirt in deepening tints to the waist, and the 
sleeves were just edged with deep green velvet, 
which also bound the throat and waist. It was 
like a fancy ball coztumo; but Posy was like a 
fairy, and the exquisite tints did not look fanciful 
on her unreal beauty. Then there was a pansy 
dress, purple velvet, with a gold buckle at its 
belt, and the skirt falling in rich pleats that seem- 
ed to form a rounded outline below like the edge 
of a flower. There was a thunbergia costume, 
the skirt and sleeves of the delicate buff which 
that flower monopolizes, and a bodice of dark 
brown velvet like the blossom’s throat.” 





“ What folly !” exclaimed Sue. 

“Yes; but very pretty folly. And I have not 
told you the half. There was a lily dress, of China 
crape ; a violet, of purple silk, soft and glossless ; 
and actually a cardinal -flower, of vivid scarlet 
cloth, that I thought then too splendid to be 
borne; but it was only for a skating dress, Posy 
said. 

“She grew up very delicate, exquisite and 
fragile, but more and more lovely. And then 
Tom saw her and fell in love. It was strange to 
see Mrs. Schuyler. She took Tom’s state of mind 
with great calm, as if it were only natural and to 
be expected. Posy had never been in society; 
she was very young yet; but Mrs, Schuyler would 
have expected, if not demanded, the same homage 
from every one who saw her idol. But when she 
discovered that Posy loved Tom and wanted to 
marry him, she was heart-smitten. She could not 
entertain the idea. She carried Posy away di- 
rectly for a round of summer travel ; but the girl 
pined so visibly, grew so sad, pale, languid, that 
her mother was terrified, and brought her back 
to the Hills directly, and sent for us to make a 
visit there. So that affair was concluded, and 
Mrs. Schuyler gave her treasure into other hands 
to save it, grudging all the while a day’s absence, 
an hour’s preoccupation, devoured with jealous 
pangs, yet trying to stifle them that Posy might 
be utterly happy. But when they really settled 
into every-day life, she insisted on their living 
with her at the Hills, and so secured her own 
misery. Tom was a good fellow and a loving 
husband, but he was a man, and a man of busi- 
ness, and he had his own affairs to attend to, his 
own anxieties and troubles, and, like the best of 
mortal men, he was now and then inconsiderate 
and snappish. Posy loved him with all her soul, 
and would have condoned his offenses and for- 
gotten his slips of tongue if her mother had not 
made so much of them. She was like a tigress 
if any thing seemed to approach her young to 
harm them, and she flew at Tom, as he impolite- 
ly expressed it, like a mad cat, if he ever spoke 
impatiently to his wife or forgot one attention 
due to her. He bore it a while very patiently 
for Posy’s sake; but human nature is not all- 
enduring, and by-and-by he used great plainness 
of speech, to say the least, with Mrs. Schuyler. 
Then Posy became very unhappy. She was con- 
sumptive, like her father, and her life always trem- 
bled on as delicate a stem as a harebell flower. 
She might have lived on for years in peace and 
sunshine, but the stormy atmosphere of home gave 
her no rest. Her mother still interfered with all 
she did, even when she saw her drooping day by 
day. If Tom took her away for a journey, the 
mother insisted on going too, and Posy could not 
have the heart to refuse. But traveling was no 
rest to either mother or child, and it was torment 
to Tom, who began to comprehend the situation. 
Poor little Posy! she faded before their eyes like 
a weary baby, falling asleep one day in Tom’s 
arms, and wearing after death so radiant a look 
of rest and peace that I have never forgotten it. 
Mrs. Schuyler followed her quickly, worn out by 
grief and remorse; for Tom, in the first agony 
of his loss, told her what Dr. Evarts said, that 
peace and quiet might have saved their darling. 
Tom hated her name to his dying day, and never 
married again, because he said one mother-in-law 
was enough for a lifetime.” 

“ But, mamma, that was an extreme case.” 

“Certainly; but all the more a warning. I 
have never forgotten Posy, and it is to her my 
sons-in-law owe my unnatural forbearance,” said 
Mrs. De Groot, with a smile. 

“Well, dear, if Harry’s mother is awful, I'll try 
to be good to her,” sighed Sue. But then came 
a ring at the door, and Sue heard a voice. It was 
her mother’s turn now to sigh, as her girl ran 
down the stair, her heart in her beautiful eyes, to 
meet Harry. 

So time went on, and by-and-by Sue was mar- 
ried. Mrs. Tempest came to the wedding, and 
proved to be a little lady with cheeks like roses, 
and starry eyes, even amidst the fine lines of age 
and under the shadow of silver white curls. Keen 
but kindly those eyes shone on Susan and took 
her measure, and Mrs. De Groot congratulated 
herself on the prospect for her daughter, and 
said, “She is a lady, Sue,” her highest formula 
of approbation. 

After the orthodox wedding journey, during 
which the pair were as uncomfortable and weary 
as most people are on such occasions, they came 
home to find Harry’s little house bright with com- 
fort and neatness—fires in the shining grates, 
flowers on the tables and shelves, a dinner of won- 
derful savor and elegance waiting for them, and 
a real motherly welcome. 

“ How lovely it is to get home!” Sue confided 
to her husband. 

“T hope home will always be lovely to you, 
Sue,” was the beaming response. 

“Tf I only can get along nicely with your moth- 
er, Harry!” said Sue, with a wistful sort of frank- 
ness. Harry sat down in the nearest chair and 
laughed immoderately. 

“Poor little soul! Has it got a mother-in-law 
on the brain already? So it shall.” 

“ Harry!” exclaimed the indignant Susan, 

“My dear child, if ‘the Mum,’ as that delight- 
ful little chap in Verdant Green calls her, op- 
presses you, use my revolver at once. I never 
will betray you—never!” And here the wretch 
went off into another fit of laughter more irre- 
pressible than the first. 

Sue flushed to the temples. ‘“ Harry, what are 
you laughing at?” she demanded. 

“Tl tell you, dear, on Christmas-day in the 
morning. That’s exactly two months from to- 
day. Put it down in your tablets along with 
your dentist’s appointments ;” and giving Sue a 
very inconsiderate hug, which nearly shook down 
the structure of puffs and braids she was adorn- 
ing her head with, he left her to finish dressing. 

Poor little Susan! life became a disappoint- 
ment to her. Mrs, Tempest never went into the 
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kitchen, never sniffed at her new daughter’s in- 
experience or ignorance, interfered with house- 
keeping, or found fault with the housekeepers. 
She was simply a guest in her son’s home, ready 
to give advice or assistance, when it was asked, 
with wonderful wisdom and judgment, but never 
intruding. If her children wanted her society, 
they could always have it for the asking; if they 
did not, she was neither hurt nor angry. She 
knew well that a third person is not always wel- 
come, however dear; and she remembered—what 
women so often forget—that her son was now a 
grown man, with his own home and family, and 
deserving a certain respect as such; not a boy 
to be lectured, scolded, humored, or snapped at 
as if he were ten years old, and still under parent- 
al government. 

She learned, too, to love Sue, the sweet-natured, 
high-spirited, and impulsive creature, for herself, 
as well as for Harry’s sake; and Susan, before the 
two months were gone, had called her “ mother” 
with all her heart, and learned to find in her the 
same comfort and help she had drawn from her 
own parent, if in lesser measure than the life- 
long and natural tie afforded. 

“Oh, mother !”’ exclaimed she one day as Mrs. 
Tempest sat beside her soothing her with tender 
ways and soft hands in the anguish of a racking 
headache. ‘“ How could I ever think mothers-in- 
law were dreadful ?” 

Mrs. Tempest laughed. “My dear Susy, moth- 
ers-in-law are just like other people. If a woman 
is sweet, sensible, patient, unselfish, and good, she 
will be loved in any sort of place or relation; if 
she is domineering, high-tempered, selfish, or dis- 
agreeable in other ways, her own children will not 
love her, or any body else. It is not the relation 
that is in fault, but the individual. Haven’t you 
found that out?” 

“T don’t think I’ve found out any thing but 
that I love you dearly, if you are my mother-in- 
law,” replied Sue, with a very tender kiss. 

“Yes, you have, Sue,” put in Harry, who had 
entered the room from the door behind the bed, 
with an ominous-looking bottle and glass in his 
hand; “ you’ve found out at least a week before 
the time why I laughed, the day we came home, 
at your prophetic troubles. The idea of any body 
dreading my mother! Dr. Mathews says you must 
have Champagne, madame, for your headache: a 
specific, he says it is. So suppose you drink a 
health directly to mothers-in-law.” 

“No, Sir—if you please, I mean.” 

“Meekness |” said Harry, in a stage aside. 

But Sue went on—‘“T’ll drink a health to my 
mother-in-law with all my heart.” 

“ Long may she wave!” chorused Harry. 











HOW I SAW CARDINAL 
ANTONELLI. 


HAD no intention, on leaving my lodgings on 

the Piazza d’Espagna, of visiting Cardinal 
Antonelli. The few remaining days of my so- 
journ in Rome were fast gliding away, and I 
wished to use the time in seeing all that I had 
left unvisited in that enchanting old city. A 
pass from a cardinal in high power had given 
me unusual privileges in the Vatican, and but 
one department, which I had heard of being open 
to strangers, had been closed against the potent 
permit which I possessed. This contained the 
.tapestries of Raphael. So I mounted the inter- 
minable stairs to the bureau, situated, if I remem- 
ber rightly, somewhere in the region of the planet 
Neptune, to ask for the desired “ permit.” Five 
responsible-looking guardians were seated at as 
many desks for the purpose of giving these tick- 
ets to strangers. The first gentleman did not 
understand oll or English—in fact, showed 
no disposition whatever to do so. The second 
did understand French, but was incapable of 
comprehending my idea. The third simply had 
no power to give a permit. None of them had 
the slightest notion of my peculiar need. Trav- 
elers who have been through this ordeal well 
know how the spirit rises to a state of brisk eb- 
ullition in this baffling process, and can under- 
stand how I came to ask of the last man if there 
were not any person in Rome who could give me 
permission. “The Cardinal Antonelli might,” 
said this exasperating person, with stolid com- 
posure, and about as much encouragement in his 
tone as if he were directing me to the summit of 
Mont Blanc. 

What were a wilderness of cardinals to me 
then? I started at once for this possible per- 
mit. A feeling of indisputable right to see ev- 
ery thing on earth comes over one in Rome, and 
needs no apology to those who have been there. 
Thus I was clearly justified in seeking the court 
on the ground-floor, selecting the most responsi- 
ble-looking individual of that stolid species call- 
ed guardians, and asking how I might see the 
Cardinal Antonelli. “The gentleman at the table 
in the main hall would tell me.” This satisfactory 
person directed me to send my card, and request 
an audience. I took one of my visiting-cards, 
and after my name, Mrs. T , wrote, “of New 
York, would be pleased to see Cardinal Antonelli.” 
This was given to two guards, who departed forth- 
with, leaving me to my native resources as to a 
method of disposing of myself in the mean time. 
A convenient chair offered me a seat, where I 
could look about, collect my faculties, and take in 
the general situation. The high walls of the Vati- 
can surrounded the four sides of this inclosure de- 
voted to the services of the palace, and contain- 
ing about twenty of these contemptuous-looking 
guardians. The magic which changed this was 
the return of the guard with two officers, who 
bowed politely, saying that Cardinal Antonelli 
would be pleased to see Mrs. T , of New York. 
Amidst respectful glances I was escorted by the 
two officers, went across the court, and ascended 
the broad stairs of snowy marble. How palatial 
every thing seemed ! how gorgeous the apartments 
which opened on the successive landings, with 











officers at either side of the doors like sentinels! 
At length we entered a long room lined with two 
rows of these guards standing formally in posi- 
tion. The gradual dawning of a sense of grand- 
eur had by this time made me aware of carrying 
a guide-book and parasol, which, in a subdued 
spirit, I asked permission to leave on the desk of 
the secretary. The guards here consigned me 
to a priest in black silk, and we crossed the fine- 
ly polished floor of a room furnished with purple 
and gold. At the next threshold another priest, 
elegant in black silk, asked my card. is was 
awkward; my last card had been sent to the 
cardinal. So I gave my name, and placidly obey- 
ed the request to be seated. 

Perhaps it was the golden chair covered with 
white damask which gave me the overwhelming 
sense of shabbiness, that made those faded folds 
of my brown traveling dress and slight rips in 
my gloves so painfully apparent. I confess to 
passing through sensations similar to those of 
Sam Patch, who was just op the point of turning 
back in his last jump from the top of Passaic 
Falls as he touched the water of the fatal foam 
below. 

From this state of abject humility I was roused 
by the quick return of the priest, who announced 
that the Cardinal would be pleased to see Mrs. 
T , of New York. 

At the threshold of an adjoining room I was 
greeted by the outstretched hand of a gentleman 
of small stature, robed in purple silk, with red 
slippers and tonsure. Iron gray hair crowned a 
finely developed forehead, and a pleasant smile 
of welcome lit up a strong and intellectual face. 
He led me around a table covered with papers, 
probably the affairs of state at which he had been 
engaged, sat down with me upon the sofa in a 
manner not unlike an uncle, and invited me to 
a disclosure of my errand with the most genial 
smile. 

“ Cardinal Antonelli,” I began, emboldened by 
his manner, “I am told that you are the only per- 
son who can give me a permit to visit the tapes- 
tries of Raphael, and I have ventured into your 
presence to eck for it.” 

A curious smile played about his lips for an 
instant, and he answered that he was sorry to be 
obliged to refuse; that the rooms were closed. 
Then in a glance perceiving just how much I was 
disappointed, he added that the tapestries were 
repairing ; chat scaffolding would hide them from 
my view; that paint pots would soil my dress ; 
that there were duplicates in Dresden which I 
might see if I were going there. He looked at 
me with such intelligence beaming in his eye 
that I had an uneasy sense of being entirely un- 
derstood, even to what I had been thinking of the 
day before. Not a trait or faculty but was laid 
out before that man’s eye. I had never been in 
the presence of a human being who so impressed 
me with a sense of power. He asked about New 
York, and said some few phrases showing inter- 
est in America, but I was too sensible of his being 
a gentleman and a stranger to say any thing but 
what related solely to my errand. Would I ac- 
cept any other permit? Was there nothing else 
in Rome that I wished to see? Idiot that I was, 
I refused, on the ground that I was going to leave 
on the following day. Would I come to him 
again in case I stopped on my return from Na- 
ples? His diplomatic courtesy rendered me in- 
sensible to the fact of being baffled, and I left 
with a pleasant shake of the hand. Altogether 
I think he shook hands about six times in the 
course of the interview, in the greeting and leav- 
ing. Furthermore, as I left the door he lifted 
his hand above my recreant head and pronounced 
a blessing. 

When I reached my lodgings I imparted to my 
padrona that I had been blessed by the cardinal, 
but was little prepared for her rapture on the 
occasion. Might she tell her relations? Was I 
willing to see them? Was it not fortunate that 
the cardinal spoke English? Alas! I had said 
all in French, and stumbled through an interview 
that might have been so much the more profitable 
in English. 

That evening I had the honor of receiving about 
twenty of the relatives of the padrona, who insist- 
ed on calling me “buona signora.” She insisted, 
also, on waiting on me and tucking me in after 
going to bed, leaving me fastened, in spite of re- 
monstrance, like a well-cased mummy. 

“ Were you not afraid of him?” she asked, aft- 
er all had been arranged to her satisfaction. “He 
is the devil, you know.” 

My Italian was too limited to take in the full 
breadth of her remark; but the next morning a 
young Italian lady who spoke French came from 
the floor above to see the object of the blessing, 
and when I asked her what Caterina meant, she 
said, “‘ Why, all Italy knows that he is the devil.” 
As it did not seem to lessen the honor in her eyes, 
it did not concern me much to hear this common 
superstition of the Italian peasantry. They be- 
lieved it impossible to kill him on that account. I 
did not feel as if I would have cared to have the 
great cardinal for a friend, even had it been pos- 
sible; there was a suggestion in his face of traits 
which made Caterina’s estimate of his character 
not utterly without foundation. 

As I look back now upon the interview, and 
recall that strong, powerful man, with his deep 
penetration, his kingly mien, and self-poised man- 
ner, his graceful unbending and kindly tone, I do 
not wonder at his ascendency over other men. 
His fine large forehead, almost Napoleonic, with 
overhanging brows covering the dark penetra- 
ting eye, and a strong relentless will showing 
through it all, rendered probable the story of his 
remarkable life. 

I saw the tapestries at Dresden, as he had sug- 
gested. Luckilythe cartoons at Kensington and 
fine engravings had told me their wondrous sto- 
ries, for the only impressions of the original were 
that the great Raphael would groan in his tomb 
to see how meanly faded worsted had preserved 
his treasured thoughts. 








Bag for Twine.—Knot-Work. 


See illustration on page 783. 


Tuts bag, which is designed to hold balls of twine, 
is worked with pink apothecary’s twine in knotting, 
partly over brass rings. Begin the at the middle 
wing 22 ends of twine about two yards long, and lai 

ouble, on a brass ring an inch in diameter (this was 
fully described for the Ly Fig. 7, on page 36 of 
Harper's Bazar, No. 8, Vol. x). Then work, always 
going forward, as follows: ist round.—Always with 
the next 4 of the 44 knotting ends work for one bar 
12 dk. (double knot; this was described for the fringe, 
Fig. 2, page 548, No. 35, Vol. [X.). 2d round.—Alwa 
alternately with the 3d and 4th ends of the next bar in 
the ing round and with the Ist and 2d ends of 
the following bar work 3 dk. always after a twine in- 
terval of a quarter of an inch ; poy Be attention to the 
next four ends. 8d round.—* With the 3d and 4th 
ends of the next 3 dk. in the preceding round, close to 
the latter, and with the Ist and 2d ends of the third 
following bar in the ist round, after a twine interval 
of three-quarters of an inch work 3 dk., but with the 
last two ends first croas the 3d and 4th ends of the pre- 
ceding bar; with the two ends which have just been 
crossed, and with the Ist and 2d ends of the next 8 dk. 
close to the latter, after a twine interval of th uar- 
ters of an inch work 3 dk., and repeat ten times from 
*. 4th round.—* With the next 4 ends with which 
always 3 dk. were worked in the 2d round work 8 dk., 
paying no attention to the three ends between these, 
and or: from *. 5th round.—* Always alternately 
with the Ist of the next 4 ends with which 3 dk. were 
worked in the preceding round work 16 tatting knots 
(for each of these work a button-hole stitch loop down- 
ward on the foundation and a similar loop upward on 
the latter) on the left half of a brass ring seven-eighths 
of an inch in diameter, and at the same time on the 
second of the 4 ends before mentioned ; with the 4th 
of the same 4 ends with which the work was done pre- 
viously work 16 tatting knots on the right half of the 
same brass ring, and at the same time on the 3d end, 
paying no attention to the next 4 ends, and repeat ten 
times from *. 6th round.—»*x With the next 4 ends, 
which were left standing in the last two rounds, after 
a twine interval of three-quarters of an inch work 23 
dk., interspersed with 10 double p. (picot) ; these picots 
are formed by tying the dk. of the correspondin int 
after a twine interval of half an inch and = ng it 
close to the preceding knots; the p. are worked in ev- 
ery second following dk., excepting the 6th, which in- 
stead is fastened with the ist and 4th ends to the rin 
on both sides in the preceding round, observing the il- 
lustration ; to do this draw the thread through between 
the 8th and 9th tatting knots with a crochet needle. 
Besides this, it should be observed that the first and 
last double p. should be somewhat shorter than the 
middle p., a8 seen in the illustration. With the next 
4 ends (with which in the preceding round the tattin 
knots were worked on a ring), having looped the od 
and 8d ends together, work 21 half dk. (for these work 
always the first half of a dk., by which means the 
curves in the row of knots are formed), and repeat 
from x. Tth round.—Always with the 8d and 4th 
ends of the —— and with the 1st and 2d ends of the 
pay row of knots in the preceding round, after 
a twine interval of half an inch work 43 half dk. as in 
the preceding round, tie the same 4 ends in a knot aft- 
er a twine interval of three-quarters of an inch, and 
after finishing the round cut them off, together with 
the other ends, after an interval of an inch and three- 
quarters. Through the intervals following the row of 
knots in the last sound, which always inclose one knot, 
run two double ends of twine in cg directions 
for a shirr, as shown by the illustration, knot the ends 
together, and furnish them with a strand of twine, 
which is tied in 8 dk. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


XTENSIVE preparations had been made for 
appropriate ceremonies in connection with 
the closing of the Centennial Exhibition on No- 
vember 10. Along the entire western front of 
the Main Building an immense platform had 
been erected for the use of speakers and invited 
guests, designed to accommodate from 1500 to 
2000, and the wide space between the Main Build- 
ing and Machinery Hall was arranged for the ex- 
pected audience. The platform was handsomely 
draped with flags, and the closing ceremonies 
were to begin at two o’clock; but long before 
that time a cold and dismal rain came heavily 
pouring down, the gay bunting drooped and 
dripped, and the proposed audience-ground was 
covered with little pools of water. There was 
no help for it; nothing could be done out-of- 
doors; and it was decided to hold the ceremo- 
nies in the Judges’ Hall. It was a great disap- 
pointment to waiting thousands. Of course not 
even those specially invited as guests could all 
find room within the hall; the gallery was re- 
quired for Thomas’s orchestra and chorus, and 
the floor only accommodated about eight hun- 
dred. But the assembly was a distinguished one, 
including the President of the United States, 
foreign and home Centennial Commissioners, 
officers of the Exhibition, and many men of 
note. The programme of exercises consisted, 
in brief, of music and addresses, with an opening 
prayer and a closing doxology—* Old Hundred.” 
The music embraced Wagner’s “ Inauguration 
March,”’ Bach’s “‘ Choral Fugue,” a selection 
from the Dettingen Te Deum, Handel’s “ Halle- 
lujah Chorus,” and “‘ America.”” The addresses 
were by the Hon. D. J. Morrill, United States 
Centennial Commissioner from Pennsylvania, 
and chairman of the Executive Committee; the 
Hon. John Welsh, president of the Centennial 
Board of Finance; the Hon. A. T. Goshorn, Di- 
rector-General of the Exhibition; and the Hon. 
Joseph R. Hawley, president of the United States 
Centennial Commission. During the singing of 
‘“ America,” in which the audience joined, the 
original flag of the American Union, first dis- 
played by Commodore Paul Jones on the Bon 
Homme Richard, was unfurled from a window 
overlooking the space immediately adjoining 
the platform. All eyes turned to the ancient 
relic until the hymn was concluded. The fla 
was unfurled by Miss Sarah Smith Stafford, of 
Trenton, New Jersey, the daughter of Lieutenant 
James Bayard Stafford of the Continental navy, 
who was with Paul Jones in the famous engage- 
ment of the Bon Homme Richard with the British 
frigate Serapis. The flag has remained in the 
ossession of the lady’s family ever since the 
evolution, and for many years has been com- 
mitted to her special custody. When the en- 
thusiasm which this incident aroused had sub- 
sided, President Grant stepped to the front of 
the platform, and said, in quiet tones: ‘“‘ Mr. 
President and gentlemen, I now declare the Cen- 
tennial International Exhibition of 1876 closed.” 
Instantly this official announcement was commu- 
nicated by telegraph to Machinery Hall, and the 
great Corliss engine gave a few expiring strokes 
and stopped, and all the machinery connected 
with it. By a system of gongs, specially ar- 
ranged, the announcement was made known to 
exhibitors and visitors generally, and a tele- 
graphic message was sent to London, Canada, 
and throughout the United States. The sing- 
ing of the Doxology closed the ceremonies, and 
then the audience dispersed. The rain was still 
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falling heavily, and something like 106,000 vis- 
itors were still crowding the various buildings, 
and taking last glimpses of the soon-to-be-dis- 
mantled show. ut the great Centennial Exhi- 
bition was formally ended; and presently two 
wagons, heaped with packing boxes, passed along 
the main throughfare of the grounds, as if an- 
nouncing that the Exhibition would soon be 
practically ended. And with the gathering shad- 
ows of evening the lingering groups of visitors 
passed out of the gates. 





A novel pedestrian match recently took place 
at the Central Park Garden. The contestants 
were two young women from Chicago—Miss 
Von Hillern and Miss Marshall. The six days’ 
walk proved Miss Von Hillern victor, she having 
accomplished 3233¢ miles in that time, and thus 
won a prize of $1000, given by friends of the 
pedestrians. 





Poems of Places is a collection of the best po- 
ems in the language connected with localities 
of importance in history, or distinguished for 
natural beauty. They are compiled by Mr. Long- 
fellow—which secures good taste and skill in 
the selection—and the whole series will include 
many volumes of the “ Little Classic’’ edition, 
issued by Messrs. Osgood & Co. Mr. Longfel- 
low announces in the preface of the first vol- 
ume that he has made the collection partly for 
his own pleasure, and partly for the pleasure he 
hopes it may give to others. 





It is said that so many Centennial visitors 
have paid their respects to Mount Vernon that 
the Association has become sufficiently enriched 
to pay all its debts, and has a handsome sum re- 
maining for improving the grounds. 





Cuba has suffered severely from a recent flood 
and a hurricane. Many plantations and large 
areas of country were completely inundated. 
Low-lying lands were covered to the house-tops; 
from fifteen to twenty large plantations and 
about fifty smaller farms were totally destroyed. 





Twenty thousand dollars will be the cost of 
one piece in the display of fire-works at Delhi, 
on the occasion of the proclamation of Queen 
Victoria as ‘‘ Empress of India.’’ The Hvening 
Mail remarks: “‘ Pooh! that’s nothing. A sin- 

le fire-cracker on July 4, 1866, cost Portland, 

aine, about $6,000,000."’ 





And now, after having been told all our life 
how wholesome was Graham flour, crushed 
wheat, wheaten grits, and all that sort of thing, 
here comes an article in one of the recent maga- 
zines insisting that all that kind of coarse food 
is destructive to health and life. ‘ Who shall 
decide, when doctors disagree ?”’ Evidently the 
matter will have to be left to individual choice. 





An exchange gives the following incident in 
regard to two Centennial visitors from Reading, 
Pennsylvania: ‘‘Two young girls lately came 
home from Philadelphia shorn of their wealth 
of raven tresses. After they had taken in all the 
points at the big show and had made many pur- 
chases, before they knew it they had spent all 
their money, and, what was worse, had lost their 
return excursion tickets. They had no friends 
in Philadelphia, and no time to write to Read- 
ing. They therefore resolved to make a raise; 
so they skipped away to a barber’s shop and 
struck a bargain for their back hair. The shaver 
offered $3 75 each for what they had. In a short 
time they were nicely shorn, and thus they were 
able to get back to their native land.” 





A little boy about seven years of age, living 
in Milwaukee, recently died almost immediately 
after receiving a punishment from his school- 
teacher. He was of a delicate and sensitive 
temperament, and came to school that morning 
late. Having forgotten to bring his slate, he 
was sent home for it, and was quite heated on 
his return. Having made some disturbance sub- 
sequently, his teacher gave him four or five 
blows upon the hand. The child died a few 
minutes afterward. It was thought to be a fit 
resulting from nervous excitement, as the pun- 
ishment was not severe. 





Intelligent commendation is always pleasant, 
and we are glad to know that the numerous read- 
able and exhaustive articles on decorative art 
which have appeared for some time past in Har- 
pers Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar ave attracting 
the attention of experts, as well as of the pub- 
lic at large. A Boston architect says of them, 
“Probably it will be no news to you that our 
profession in this city appreciate highly your 
valuable assistance in diffusing among the peo- 
ple information tending to their appreciation 
of our art.” Frequent demands are made for 
the collection of these papers in book form; 
meanwhile they are accessible to all through the 
back numbers of the periodicals in which they 
appeared. 





“Little Brownie” is the name given to a three- 
year-old tabby which was on exhibition at the 
National Cat Show recently held at the Crystal 
Palace, London. She was valued by her owner 
at £25,000! This highly esteemed little puss 
was described in the catalogue as being of thor- 
ough-bred descent from cats in the possession 
of the owner for thirty years. ‘‘ Little Brownie”’ 
was reported to be a famous rat-catcher, having 
frequently dispatched five in a minute. How- 
ever, she did not get the first prize; there were 
308 cats on exhibition, and another pussy won it. 





Asking questions of the exhibitors was, of 
course, regarded as a legitimate business of all 
Centennial visitors. Among the many curiosi- 
ties at the glass-house was one which elicited 
80 many inquiries that a placard was put up after 
the following style: 


“Ts it a hat?—No. Is it a bonnet?—Yes. Is it 
glass?—Yes. Isitsilk?—No. Are the strings glass? 
—yYes. Is the lining glass?—No. What is it ?—Silk. 
Are the flowers glass ?—Yes. Was it made here ?—No. 
Where, then ?—Boston. When was it made ?—Last 
summer. By whom ?—The Woodroffes. How long did 
it take ?—Four weeks. Was it woven while the g!ass 
was hot?—No. Is it flexible?—Yes. Isn’t it lovely ? 


—Yes. Can any one wear it?—Yes. Will it break 
easy?—No. Can you pack it up?—Yes. Is it the 


latest style?—Yes. Is it sold?—Yes. How much was 
it?—$150. Oh my! eh 

“ Any other questions pertaining to the bonnet will 
be cheerfully answered by Mr. B < 
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MAKI§PUSH FOR THE NORTH POLE.—[Ser Pace 794.] 
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AFTER THREE YEARS. 


L 


Tuner years, three brief and fleeting years, three little 
years ago; 

Three golden summers bright with flowers, three 
winters white with snow; 

Three sweet fair springs of buds and birds, three 
autaumns rich with corn— 

Have come and fled since here I heard the red cock 
greet the dawn. 

1 


And now, as down our village street all thoughtlessly 
stroll I, 

Why doth the blood mount to my cheek, the fire 
flash from mine eye? 

See—little Jennie knows me not! To children .hree 
short years 

Bring such a crowd of joys and woes, s0 many smiles 
and tears. 

Int. 


But she from her big playmate turns, her startled face 
to hide 
Within her elder sister's dress, close nestling to her 
side. 
Wee startled fawnie !—older hearts might grudge that 
shelter sweet 
Within that dainty robe that ecarce enshrouds the 
peeping feet. 
Iv. 
But Nell! Ah, who can paint the change that three 
brief years have wrought! 
Can this be she with whom I romp’d, whom hoydenish 
tricks I taught ? 
I left a bud, I find a flower—what if her heart be 
gone ? 
For such sweet roses ne’er were meant by God to 
bloom alone. 
v. 


She turns, she sees me !—one brief glance of doubt 
and of amaze, 

And then, as breaks the golden sun through morning’s 
silver haze, 

A roseate flush o'er face and brow spreads, and to her 
dear eyes 

There comes (ah, blessings on the thought!) a look 
of glad surprise. 

vL 


Oh, may it be ere three brief years again have come 
and flown 

That rose I—happy gardener !—may dare to call mine 
own! 

To call her by the dearest name that gilds young 
manhood's life, 

The noblest, fondest, sweetest name—the tender name 
of wife! 





A SLEDGE PARTY FROM. THE 
“ ALERT.” 


AST May the two ships composing the British 
polar expedition—the Alert, Captain Nares, 

and the Discovery, Captain Stephenson—sailed 
from England with the object of reaching the north 
pole. Like their host of predecessors, they have 
returned without accomplishing their specific pur- 


Owing to the extraordinary nature of the pressed- 
up ice, a roadway had to be cut by pickaxes for 
nearly half the distance traveled, before any ad- 
vance could be safely made, even with light loads. 
This rendered it necessary always to drag the 
sledge loads forward by installments, and there- 
fore to journey over the same road several times. 
The progress, therefore, was extremely slow and 
tedious, averaging only about a mile and a quarter 
a day; and although the distance traveled from 
the ship was but seventy-three miles, 276 miles 
had to be gone over in order to accomplish it. 

When the expeditions returned to the ship, 
within eleven weeks, so arduous had been their 
toil and so great their hardships that three- 
fourths of the entire company were more or less 
crippled with scurvy. Some were lying helpless 
on sledges dragged by their comrades, who them- 
selves could but just hobble along; several were 
for weeks in danger, and one had been buried in 
the floe. 

Captain Stephenson, of the Discovery, had also 
sent out exploring parties, and had hoisted the 
American flag and fired a salute over Captain 
Hall’s grave, where he erected a brass tablet 
which he and Captain Nares had prepared in En- 
gland, bearing the inscription: “Sacred to the 
memory of Captain C. F. Hall, of the United States 
ship Polaris, who sacrificed his life in the ad- 
vancement of science on November 8, 1871. 
This tablet has been erected by the British Polar 
Expedition of 1875, who, following in his foot- 
steps, have profited by his experience.” 

The results claimed to have been attained by 
the expedition are, that the open polar sea is a 
myth, that it is doubtful whether President Land 
has any real existence, and that the Smith Sound 
route, affording no continuous land to the north- 
ward, is not the route by which the highest lati- 
tude will ultimately be gained. Lady Franklin 
Sound is found to be a bay and not a strait, and 
Petermann Fiord is simply a glacier and not a 
through passage to the eastward dividing Green- 
land into two separate islands. 

The ice in the polar sea began to break up on 
July 20, and on the 31st the <dlert, having no 
longer any hope of reaching the pole, succeeded 
in extricating herself from her icy fetters, and 
joined the Discovery on August 12. Lady Frank- 
lin Sound remained closed until the 20th, when 
both ships pushed their way across, and strug- 
gled through the ice until September 9, when, at 
the last of the season, they crossed the mouth of 
Hayes Sound, and found themselves again in an 
open sea, with nothing to obstruct their home- 
ward voyage. 

Whether this expedition, which was fitted out at 
a cost of $750,000, and from which so much was 
hoped, was justified in abandoning the search at 
the end of a single year, without further effort, is 
a mooted question. Dr. Hayes thinks not, and 
has written a letter to the New York Herald 
severely censuring these well-equipped screw- 





pose, but with a store of information, gathered 
during a long winter in the frozen latitudes, of 
immense importance to the scientific world and 
to future explorers. 

The ships steamed northward without obstruc- 
tion until they reached the mouth of Smith 
Sound. Here the fine weather gave place to fog, 
and the smooth water to floating fields of ice, and 
from this point their progress was one continuous 
struggle. Every mile had to be fought for, inch 
by inch, or stolen by some happy manceuvre just 
in the nick of time. On August 27 they reached 
Lady Franklin Bay, where the Discovery took up 
her winter-quarters, while the Alert continued her 
course along the western shore of Robeson Chan- 
nel, and rounded the northeast point of Grant 
Land, where she found herself on the border of 
a huge frozen sea filled with dense and impene- 
trable ice, varying from eighty to one hundred 
and fifty feet in thickness. No harbor being at- 
tainable, she was secured, September 1, inside a 
sheltered barrier of grounded ice, close to the 
land, in latitude 82° 27’ and longitude 61° 22’, 
where she remained for eleven months without 
being able to penetrate farther northward. Mean- 
while the sun sunk lower and lower, until on Oc- 
tober 12 it finally disappeared, leaving the ships 
in darkness for a period of 142 days, illumined 
periodically by the moon and by a week of twi- 
light which accompanied the vanishing and re- 
appearance of the sun. 

Meanwhile the ships were some sixty-seven 
miles apart, but unable to com.aunicate with each 
other. The weather was the coldest that ever was 
known, the temperature fora fortnight being 59° 
below zero. The extreme lowest temperature was 
104° below freezing-point. The mercury was 
frozer: forty-seven days during the winter. The 
winter was passed in taking valuable scientific ob- 
servations, exploring the country round about, and 
making rich natural history collections, varied 
with the amusements with which arctic travelers 
are wont to relieve the monotony of polar winters. 

On the 29th of February the sun appeared, and 
Captain Nares sent out sledge parties in various 
directions. The first party, which set out March 
12 to communicate with the Discovery, returned 
after two days’ march, with Petersen, the inter- 
preter, in a dying condition, having had both feet 
frozen. The next start was more successful. 
The party reached the Discovery, found all well, 
and returned in safety. 

On April 3 five sledge parties, with fifty-three 
men and officers, left the Alert, part to explore 
toward the northwest, and the rest to push on 
toward the north pole. It is the latter party, 
headed by Commander Markham and Lieutenant 
Parr, that is represented in the accompanying fine 
double-page illustration. They were absent sev- 
enty-two days from the ship, and on May 12 reach- 
ed the highest latitude that has ever been attain- 
ed, 83° 20' 26” N., about 400 miles from the north 
pole. From this position there was no appear- 
ance of land to the northward, but the depth of 
water was found to be only seventy-two fathoms. 





Pp 
s for returning with the bulk of their 
stores, having effected little more and advanced 
but eighty miles further than he did with his 
little schooner, the United States, not half the 
size of the yacht Dauntless. He says: 

“They reached by water the point which I reach- 
ed with sledges, that is to say, Lady Franklin Bay, 
which I crossed and explored. Practically, there- 
fore, the English expedition began where I left 
off ; and why, with a winter harbor in Lady Frank- 
lin Bay, they did not go on is more than I can 
understand. My winter harbor was in latitude 
78° 17’, as I have said; Dr. Kane, with whom I 
served as surgeon, wintered in latitude 78° 37’, 
both on the Greenland side of Smith Sound. 
Kane reached on the Greenland side near lati- 
tude 81°; I crossed over to the land of my own 
discovery, Grinnell Land, and went some sixty 
miles further, and looked out, as Kane did, upon 
an open sea. e was there in June, I in May, 
and yet both were interrupted by open water. 
Neither of us had boats, the journey being made 
with sledges. The ice over which we traveled 
was thin and rotten at the further north. I saw 
but little ice beyond the last point. The north- 
ernmost land seen I named Cape Union, which I 
fixed, not accurately, but as near as possible, in 
latitude 82° 45’, and for this discovery I received, 
after my return, medals and other tokens from 
most of the civilized nations of the earth for 
having discovered and actuaily stood upon the 
northernmost land ever reached by civilized man. 

“The Alert seems to have reached Cape Union. 
Beyond this Captain Hall thought he saw land, 
which he named President Land. The English 
expedition reports that this land does not exist. 
In this I believe they are correct. We are all 
apt to be prejudiced in favor of our own views. 
I have always believed in the existence of an 
open polar sea. I think I stood upon its shores 
in 1861. I believe that sea navigable, and I am 
utterly at a loss to understand why the Alert and 

did not sail upon its waters, unless we 
assume that the spirit which animated Baffin, 
Ross, Parry, and the long list of arctic heroes 
has died out with the advance of steam, the tele- 
graph, and home comforts. Now please remem- 
ber that this great English expedition really start- 
ed where I left off. The north pole was only 
approached by some eighty miles nearer than I 
approached it. It is said that the ice was eighty 
feet thick. In plain English, I don’t believe it; 
and I don’t understand how it happened that a 
grand expedition, fitted out with such a great 
flourish of trumpets, at such enormous cost, 
should have got frightened after one winter, and 
hurried home with the old cry that the north 
pole can’t be reached. They did not stay there 
long enough to prove it or tell any thing about 
it. To be sure, the matter of getting to the 
north pole is of little consequence in a business 
point of view—it may be of no consequence what- 
ever; but here is an expedition fitted out express- 
ly to do it; has unlimited time, has every possi- 
ble advantage, has the unqualified support of the 
British government; and yet, frightened by one 





winter’s experience, hurries home to report an- 
other failure. The Polaris did better, for even 
after the death of poor Captain Hall it stuck un- 
til it was crushed by the ice. Had Captain Bud- 
dington been imbued with the same emotions as 
actuated Captain Hall, I believe he could have 
steamed to the north pole; and I venture to say 
that, whether the A/ert could or could not have 
gone there, one year’s experience was not enough 
to prove it. 

“T am a firm believer in an open polar sea. It 
is not a sea available for the purposes of com- 
merce, but it is certainly a sea or ocean, as you 
may please to call it. Whatever interest attach- 
es to it is of a purely scientific character. To 
pursue science requires patience, and to go with 
a great government expedition especially to make 
scientific discoveries, with the distinct understand- 
ing that there is no other motive, seems to me to 
require something more than a simple ‘It can’t 
be done.’ So far as getting to the north pole is 
concerned, I am sure it can be done, and in fail- 
ing to do it after only one year’s trial I think this 
English expedition has shown a lamentable lack 
of English pluck. They say they had a dreadful 
time of it; some people were frozen, and three 
or four of them died. That was their own fault. 
Traveling in the arctic regions is not more terri- 
ble or more dangerous than traveling any where 
else ; it is a matter of care and judgment. Acci- 
dents may happen, but it is the duty of a com- 
mander to see that they don’t happen. I believe 
I have made as long a sledge journey as any one 
on record; I experienced a temperature during 
that journey of seventy degrees below zero, and 
yet there was never in all the sixty days occupied 
by the journey so much as a frost-bite to any of 
the party; and yet this was in the exact region 
where the English expedition has been finding, 
as they say, eighty feet of ice. The Polaris was 
in the same quarter, and got nearly as far north.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
WHAT THE BROWN MARE DID. 


Soon after the departure of Colonel Fleming 
on his return voyage to India a hard frost set 
in, which stopped the hunting for a fortnight. 

During this fortnight Squire Travers was in- 
tensely miserable; he spent his days in alter- 
nately tapping the barometer and going out to 
look at the weather-cock. 

“T think it’s half a point to the west of north, 
Georgie,” he would say, excitedly, coming in from 
these excursions of inspection; “just you come 
out and see.” And Georgie would obediently 
throw a shawl over her head, and run out into 
the keen, frosty air to stare up at the top of the 
house. 

“ Well”—doubtfully—“ hardly, papa; and J 
am afraid the smoke is very due north, and that 
is the safest guide.” 

“Not at all; the chimneys all want sweeping ; 
that sends the smoke all ways at once. I stick 
to the weather-cock. But you’re right ; there isn’t 
much sign of its changing yet.” 

And then the Squire would stroll disconsolate- 
ly round to the stable, and go into every stall, 
and mutter grievous things below his breath as 
he gazed sorrowfully at each sleek-coated animal 
—dire words relative to the process of “ eating 
their heads off”—that strange and mysterious 
feat which horses are supposed to accomplish in 
frosty weather. 

““D’ye see any signs of its giving?” he would 
ask a dozen times of Davis, the stud groom, who 
followed him about from stall to stall, taking off 
the clothing from each idle hunter’s back. 

Davis, who was of a sanguine disposition, would 
remove the everlasting straw from his mouth, and 
answer, cheerfully, 

“ Oh, bless you, yes, Squire ; it can’t last much 
longer. We shall have rain before night, most 
likely.” And though these enlivening prophecies 
had not as yet been fulfilled, the Squire pinned 
his faith to Davis, and derived much consolation 
from his hopeful assurances. 

Georgie regretted the frost as well as her fa- 
ther, but not so keenly as she would once have 
done. A good deal of the pleasure had gone out 
of the girl’s life since Mr. Travers had so sternly 
banished Wattie Ellison from her side. She nev- 
er thought of rebelling against his decision; in 
the long-run she felt sure he was right. But 
sometimes she found it hard to bear. Her letters 
from Cis were a great comfort to her; from them 
she learned that her lover was well, and that 
he thought of her, and that he was, as Cis said, 
“working hard;” and she, too, had her dreams 
of the fortune which his genius, in which she had 
unbounded faith, might some day achieve for her 
sake. Buoyed up by these hopes, she tried to 
bear her life cheerfully and patiently, and to be 
the same bright, sympathizing companion to her 
father as she used to be; but it had become an 
effort to her, and the Squire was dimly conscious 
of it. It made him irritable, and often sharp to 
her ; her patient little face, with its somewhat sad 
smile, was a perpetual reproach to him. He knew 
at the bottom of his heart that he had not behaved 
quite fairly or rightly to his favorite child; he 
did not want to be reminded of it. He wanted 
every thing to be as it was before that unwel- 
come episode about Wattie had taken place ; and 
yet, somehow, every thing was different, and the 
Squire did not like it. 

He had numberless little ways of trying to 
make up to her for his one great injustice. He 
took to making her endless presents : first, there 
was the saddle; then a new hunting crop; then 
a set of gold horseshoe studs; then a number of 
books he had heard her say she liked—almost 
every day something came down from town for 





Georgie: and she was very grateful tohim. She 
smiled and kissed him, and tried to look as 
pleased as he expected her to be; but all the 
while she saw through it all perfectly. 

“Poor papa!” she would say to herself, with 
a sigh, as she carried away his latest present— 
“poor papa! he wants to make it up to me.” 

Georgie’s hunting was, as ever, her greatest re- 
source. It took her out of herself, and the act- 
ive exercise was good for her, and prevented her 
from moping; so that when it was stopped per- 
force by the frost, she was nearly as anxious for 
a thaw as her father. 

“Tt’s a good thing the brown mare has laid up 
just now ; she couldn’t have chosen a better time,” 
said the Squire, cheerily, in family conclave one 
evening, trying to derive comfort from the small- 
est causes under the untoward state of the 
weather. 

The brown mare, after she had been ridden for 
the first time, had caught a bad cold, which had 
prevented Georgie from using her since, for which 
she was not altogether sorry. Georgie was sus- 
picious of the brown mare ; there was not, when 
she was on her back, that complete understand- 
ing between the horse and his rider which it is 
thought should exist between the two to consti- 
tute a perfect mount. 

If Georgie wanted to go one way, the brown 
mare had a habit of wanting to go the other, and 
an unseemly struggle would ensue. True, she 
was good-looking and fast, and withal an undeni- 
able fencer ; but, in spite of all these good qual- 
ities, Georgie did not like her. She could not for- 
get that Wattie Ellison had warned her against 


er. 

When, therefore, the Squire congratulated him- 
self upon the mare’s being laid up during the 
frost in preference to any other time, Georgie an- 
swered that she was sorry she didn’t go dead 
lame altogether. 

“T can’t imagine why you dislike her so,” said 
her father, testily. “She’s a very nice mare. 
What’s wrong with her, I'd like to know ?” 

“Well, papa, I was told she had a bad charac- 
ter,” answered Georgie, looking down. 

“ Who told you ?”’ and then his daughter turn- 
ed very red and was silent, and the Squire knew 
perfectly well who it was that had told her. The 
discovery did not tend to improve the old man’s 


temper. 
“T will thank you not to go listening to tales 
se your father’s horses from ¢ very ignorant 
yong 5 pstart who thinks he can give an opinion 
t he knows nothing about,” he said, an- 
athe, and bounced out of the room, with a slam 
of the door behind him that made his wife jump 
and utter a little squeal like a shot rabbit, at 
which Flora laughed aloud behind her book of 
iry tal 


es. 

“Your father is so rough,” said Mrs. Travers 
to her assembled daughters. 

Mary sympathizingly agreed with her mother, 
as she made a point of doing on every occasion, 
having no independent will or opinion of her own, 
and Georgie looked miserably into the fire and 
said nothing. 

All the world was out of joint with poor Georgie 
just now ; there was no comfort for her any where. 
Every thing was going wrong, with her parents, 
with Cis, and with herself; they were all at odds 
together, and there wasn’t even the hunting to 
fall back upon, she reflected, dismally. 

A few days later Mrs. Travers and Mary went 
away together for a visit to an uncle in Devon- 
shire, and the Squire was left with Georgie and 
the two little girls. 

The weather was still frosty, and the old man 
still grumbled ; but things were rather better be- 
tween the father and daughter ; the smaller-sized 
party, and the absence of the mother, who was 
always a fire-brand in the family and never a 
peace-maker, made the home circle brighter and 
happier. During the last three days of that long 
frost Georgie was almost the gay, light-hearted 
Georgie of old days; afterward, when what was 
to come was all over, it comforted the Squire to 
think that it had been so. 

It was during these three days that Georgie 
told her father that she thought Juliet Blair was 
beginning to regret having sent Cis away. 

“No! do you really think so?” he said, quite 
eagerly; for this was a scheme very near to his 
heart. 

“T do, indeed, papa; for I never saw any one 
so altered as Juliet is—she looks so ill and oltt of 
spirits; and the other day, when I was lunching 
with her, she hardly spoke, and ate nothing. She 
is evidently very far from happy.” 

It was strange that Georgie never once con- 
nected the sudden departure of Colonel Fleming 
with Juliet’s altered looks and spirits. But the 
Travers family had so long considered Cis as her 
lover that it did not readily occur to any of them 
that he might possibly have a rival. 

“Well, that would be good news, indeed,” said 
the Squire. “Shall I write to him t6 come home ?” 

“Well, no—not yet. If she is coming round 
to him, it will be because she misses him; and 
his absence is doing-him more good than his be- 
ing here could do; she asked after him, and seem- 
ed pleased to hear about him.” 

“Tm sure I’m glad to hear it. She’s a nice 
girl; it would be a great comfort to me if Cis 
married her. She would improve him wonder- 
fully; perhaps, too, she might make him keep on 
the hounds when I am gone—she could do it if 
any one could,” added the old man, with a half 
sigh. 

x We won't think of that yet, papa dear,” said 
Georgie, coming round behind him and kissing 
the top of his bald head fondly as she used to do 
in old days. “I hope you will keep them your- 
self for many a long year.” 

The Squire pressed his daughter’s hand for a 
minute, and then dropped it hurriedly, as if 
ashamed of his unwonted tenderness. 

*Like most male Britons past middle life, he 
was not prone to give way to emotion; the only 
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exhibition of feeling he indulged in was that of 
anger. As for love and sympathy and religion, 
and so forth, the Squire would have said that 
they formed a part, no doubt, of every Christian’s 
nature; but he considered it unmanly, un-English, 
and almost indecorous to speak of such things, 
or to give any outward signs of their existence. 

So when his darling child, with a little effusion 
of repentant affection, made her little loving 
speech and kissed him, he just pressed her hand 
for an instant, and then hastened to change the 
subject to safer grounds. 

“ Ahem! yes, my dear,” he coughed, nervously ; 
“that puppy is growing very leggy; that wasn’t 
half such a good litter as the last that Jenny had 
—nothing tke.” 

Georgie dragged up the puppy on to her lap by 
the scruff of his neck, with all his big weak-look- 
ing paws hanging feebly out in front of him, and 
a general depressed appearance, as if he expect- 
ed shortly to be beaten, while his chances of beau- 
ty and usefulness were discussed. 

And old Chanticleer, half jealous, half confid- 
ing, rested his gray nose and one heavy paw on 
his young mistress’s, knee, and blinked up loving- 
ly at her with his one solemn brown eye. 

Altogether it was an evening like old times that 
the two spent together in the dingy, cozy little 
smoking den. 

The next morning the wind had gone round to 
the southwest, and the frost was giving in every 
direction. 

“ Hurrah !’ shouted the Squire, as he bounced 
into the breakfast-room with the energy of a 
school-boy. “ Hurrah! we shall hunt to-morrow 
if this goes on!” 

“ Hurrah !” echoed Flora, who always made a 
noise at the smallest pretext for doing so, jumping 
round the room and clapping her hands till her 
father started off and chased her round the table. 

And what a commotion there was all day!— 
the grooms and the whips rushing into the house 
for orders ; the Squire giving contradictory direc- 
tions every hour according to the aspect of the 
sky; messages going up to the kennels, messages 
to the stables, and post-cards to be written to ev- 
ery member of the hunt in the county. 

Georgie had her hands pretty full. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon a steady 
rain came on, which satisfactorily settled the 
question of the departure of the frost. 

“T have told Davis to bring the mare round 
for you in the morning,” said the Squire to his 
daughter, coming in dripping wet from his last 
stable excursion, and taking off his shining mack- 
intosh in the hall; “she is all right again now, 
and it would do her good to be out.” 

“She will be very fresh,” said Georgie, dubi- 
ously. “I would rather ride the chestnut.” 

“ What does being fresh matter? I have set- 
tled for you to ride her; don’t let me hear any 
more nonsense about it. Have you written all 
those post-cards? Well, then, I want a stitch put 
into that thick white scarf; it works up at the 
back. Go and fetch it, there’s a good girl, and I 
will show you what it wants.” 

And Georgie obeyed in silence. 

The morning broke calm and mild and gray. 
Georgie sprang from her bed, and peeped out 
from behind her window-blind at a green wet 
world, patches of water lying in the grassy hol- 
lows, and drops of moisture clinging on to every 
leafless branch in the garden. No frost, at all 
events. 

When she was nearly dressed, she drew aside 
the curtains, threw up the sash, and leaned out 
of the window. 

There was a sort of gray distinctness over the 
face of the earth. 

The hills on the further side of the valley look- 
ed near and green; every tree upon them stood 
out clearly against the sky; the leafless woods 
were purple-blue; not a breath was stirring, not 
a sound was heard; only the chirrup of a rob- 
in hopping about on the garden path beneath 
the window, and the distant tinkle of a sheep 
bell from the penned-up flock in the field below. 

There was something depressing, almost sol- 
emn, in the leaden sky and chill green earth. 

A heap of fresh-turned mould lay in the flow- 
er bed beneath. The gardeners had been up- 
rooting an evergreen killed by the frost; the 
brown earth lay wet and heavy by the side of 
the gaping trench, and the robin, lured there 
probably by hopes of fresh worms turned up 
with the soil, hopped lustily down into the dark- 
looking hole. 

Georgie watched the bird idly, and then, with 
a little shudder, the thought flashed across her : 

“ How horrible it must be to be buried! How 
wet and cold the earth looks!” 

And she turned hastily from the window. 

“A letter for you, miss,” said the little house- 
maid who waited upon her, standing behind her 
as she turned round. 

Georgie flushed crimson, for the letter was in 
Wattie Ellison’s handwriting. 

She tore open the envelope nervously, and read: 


“My pearest Grorarr,—You know very well 
that no ordinary cause would make me risk your 
father’s displeasure by writing to you against his 
orders ; but what I have to say concerns him as 
well as yourself, and if you see fit, you will no 
doubt show him this letter. It is about your 
brown mare. I have just seen a man who knew 
all about her down in Warwickshire. He says 
she is a runaway, and not safe for any lady to 
ride. She killed the man who last had her by 
bolting with him into a wood, where his head 
was smashed against the branch of a tree, and 
that is why your father got her so cheap. Do 
tell him this, and I am sure he will agree with 
me that you must not ride her. I entreat you 
not to do so. If any thing happened, he would 
never forgive himself. I must not write more 
to you, much as I long to. 

“Yours always devotedly, 
“Wattie Extisox.” 





Dressed in her habit, and holding this letter 
in her hand, Georgie came into the room where 
her father was already at breakfast. 

“ Papa, I have had a letter from Wattie.” 

“What !” thundered the Squire ; and the piece 
of bacon half-way to his mouth dropped off his 
fork back upon his plate. “Georgie, how dare 
you?” and his face turned as red as his hunting 


coat. 

“ Well, papa, here is the letter; he wishes you 
to read it, and so do I. You will see that it is 
not a love-letver,” she added, with a little smile. 

Her father took the letter from her hand and; 
walked to the window with it, turning his back - 
upon her as he read it. 

And then he came back, crushed it up between 
both his hands, and flung it angrily upon the 


fire. 

“Tt’s all a d——d lie!” he said, furiously. 

“Papa!” cried the girl, in dismay, “ what can 
you mean? You don’t suppose that Wattie—” 

“Hold your tongue with your Wattie!” he an- 
swered, savagely. “Don’t you suppose I know 
what my daughter ought or ought not to ride, 
without being dictated to by an infernal young 
scoundrel who only wants to set her against her 
father ?” 

“Oh, papa! that’s not true; he never would 
do that. And if the mare isn’t safe—” 

“The mare és safe, I tell you!” shouted the 
old man; “and if you don’t ride her, you shall 
not ride at all—there !” 

“ But, papa—” began the girl. 

“Hold your tongue. If you are too 
coward to ride, say so, and stop at home.” 
‘ Georgie turned very white, and set her lips 

ard. 


ta 


“T am no coward, as you know,” she said, be- 
low her breath, and then sat down and poured 
herself out a cup of tea with a trembling hand, 
and began nibbling a bit of dry toast. 

No more was said. 

The horses came round to the door. 

Standing on the door-step, ready to mount, 
Georgie turned round and made one last appeal 
to her father. 

“Let me have the chestnut just for to-day, 
papa,” she said, entreatingly. 

The Squire buttoned his gloves in silence, with 
a frown on his brow, before he answered her. 
The whole thing, he said to himself, was a plant 
—just a dodge for that good-for-nothing young 
pauper to set his own daughter against him. If 
he did not make a stand now at once, there 
would be no end to this sort of thing. 

“ Let me have the chestnut,” pleaded Georgie 
once more. He looked at her for one minute 
angrily, and then said, shortly, “ No!” 

Georgie put her hand on the pommel and her 
foot in Davis’s outstretched hand, and vaulted 
lightly on to the brown mare’s back. 

“You see she goes quietly enough,” said her 
father, when they had gone for some little way 
along the road, and the mare had shown no signs 
of misbehavior. 

“We are not off yet,” answered Georgie, with 
a smile. And then she made an effort to talk 
about the weather and the state of the ground, as 
if nothing untoward had passed between them. 

She shook off her vague apprehensions, which, 
after all, did not amount to nervousness, and 
with the fresh air and the pleasant exercise her 
spirits came back and her vexation wore off. 

She was too a horsewoman to be in real- 
ity in the least afraid. If it had not been her 
lover who had warned her, she would probably 
have laughed at the warning she had received. 
After all, thought Georgie, rousing herself from 
her depression with an effort, with such good 
nerve and such a firm seat as she had, and so 
accustomed as she was to ride every sort of ani- 
mal, there could not be much risk for her, what- 
ever bad qualities her horse might have. 

By the time they had reached the “King’s 
Head,” a way-side public-house where the meet 
was to be held, she was too busy greeting friends, 
congratulating every body on the thaw, discuss- 
ing the chance of foxes, and the possibilities of a 
run, to think very much of Wattie’s letter and 
its warning. 

Juliet Bair was not out—a fact which Georgie 
was sorry for, as she had not seen her for some 
days; but there were plenty of men to crowd 
round and talk to her, for her well-known splen- 
did riding secured her many admirers in the 
hunting field. 

There were no carriages full of ladies and no 
dawdling at the meet on this occasion— strict 
business was attended to. 

The covert was drawn, a fox soon found, and 
then—off and away! 

The brown mare behaved well during the ear- 
ly part of the day. True, she was somewhat 
fresh and excitable; she kicked at starting, re- 
fused once or twice, and bucked in a manner 
which would have unseated a less perfect rider ; 
but, on the whole, she was not at all unmanage- 
able in Georgie’s strong little hands. 

The afternoon was drawing in when, just as 
the Squire was thinking of bringing the day’s 
sport to a close, a fresh fox was started, and the 
hounds set off at a good pace straight in the di- 
rection of Sotherne Court. 

The Squire and Sir George Ellison were riding 
side by side well in front ; only seven of the field 
were left, following close on the hounds, when 
straight in front of them, crossing their line at 
right angles, with her head well down and her 
tail up, shot the brown mare at a terrific pace, 
Georgie, with teeth set, sitting like a rock, but 
having evidently lost all control over her. 

“ All right!” she shouted back, as she passed, 
turning her head for one instant in the direction 
of her father. 

“That mare has bolted with your daughter, 
Travers,” said Sir George. 

“She’s all right—she knows what to do,” said 
the Squire, looking after her a little anxiously, 
but keeping on his own way after the hounds, 





And a momentary wish passed through his 
mind that Wattie Ellison were there to go and 
see after her. 

A groom with a second horse was following a 
little way behind. The Squire turned round and 
waved his arm to the man to follow after his 
daughter. 

When they got over the fence into the next 
field, the Squire craned his neck forward, and 
saw his daughter’s slight figure two fields off, be- 
ing carried away in the opposite direction. 

“She'll go along Dallerton Bottom,” said he to 
his companion. 

“Dallerton Bottom !”” repeated Sir George, and 
reined up his horse with a sudden jerk that sent 
him on to his haunches. 

The Squire stopped too, with a bewildered face. 
“What?” he said, in a puzzled way, and then 
suddenly he struck his hand to his forehead and 
cried out wildly, 

“Good God! the gravel-pits !” 

Not a word more passed between them. With 
one accord they turned their horses’ heads, and 
pressed madly, eagerly, forward in the direction 
in which the brown mare had now utterly disap- 
peared in the gathering twilight. 

Fainter and fainter waxed the sounds of the 
hunt, faster and faster flew the gray hedges, 
and the shadowy woods, and the flat, even-color- 
ed fields as they sped by them; but urge on their 
steeds and strain their eyes as they would, still 
there was no sign, no sound of her they sought. 

And when at last, frantic with an unspoken 
fear, they flung themselves from their horses and 
rushed in an agony of terror to gaze down over 
the yawning edge of the long row of disused 
gravel-pits that stretched half across the sheep- 
dotted meadow, what was it that they saw? 

Down at the bottom a dark writhing object, 
but dimly seen through the gloom of evening— 
the brown mare in her dying struggles. 

And close beside a small figure crushed and 
crumpled up face downward upon the dark damp 
earth, and quite motionless. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorrksPponveENT. ] 
Club Opinions.—Conversion by Shell Rifles.—‘“‘ The 
Sea of Ancient Ice.” 

WONDER whether club society in America is 
made up of the same elements as it is in En- 
gland. Of all places in Great Britain for discov- 
ering what are the views of its inhabitants in 
general, I believe that a London club-house is 
the very worst. Some of them are very comforta- 
ble—indeed, even palatial—in their general ar- 
rangements ; but as Sydney Smith said to a mem- 
ber of one of the very best of them, “I like your 
rooms,” and then stopped short, leaving his host 
to finish the sentence. The company, in fact, is 
merally quite out of accord with the world at 
e. It is made up mostly of wealthy bache- 
lors of a selfish and skeptical type, and with whom 
enthusiasm is a positive crime. The outcry against 
the Bulgarian atrocities meets with no sympathy 
in these exclusive quarters. They don’t believe 
they happened, and if they did happen, it is the 
custom of the country; the people are used to 
such things (such as impalement) out there ; and, 
besides, the Russians were every bit as bad as the 
Turks. Their favorite cuckoo cry is, however, 
“Exaggeration.” Just now these quidnunes are 
a good deal puzzled which side to take of the 
Eastern question, because they like the Russians 
as well as the Turks, considering them both 
“ deuced fine fellows in their way, Sir,” and with 
not much squeamishness about them. They have 
always expressed their opinion that civilization 
leaves human nature pretty much as it found it, 
and in their own minds believe Mohammedanism 
quite as good as Christianity, and in some re- 
spects much more agreeable. It is this same 
class of person who are always decrying our great 
men, comparing them to their disadvantage with 
the mighty dead, and prophesying that posterity 
will see nothing in them. If they had the wits 
to perceive their own inconsistency, they would 
never appeal to such a verdict; for what is pos- 
terity but the moderns even more modernized, 
and therefore still less to be compared with the 
past ?—that past which our club friends care not 
one half-penny about, except that it gives them 

an opportunity for abusing the present. 

“They won’t come, they won’t come,” say the 
bells in Dickens’s story, in allusion to the diffi- 
culty of getting folks to go to church. But the 
Baptist community of Briton Ferry seem to have 
hit upon as good means as have yet been discov- 
ered for attaining this object. Overflowing con- 
gregations are secured by producing sacred dra- 
mas after the manner of the old miracle plays. 
The history of Joseph—fortunately confined to 
the period of his boyhood—was acted a Sunday 
or two ago with great success. The play was 
performed with appropriate costumes, and Jo- 
seph had his coat of many colors. There was a 
good deal of pushing and shoving and “ don’t-I- 
want-to-see-J oseph-as-well-as-you’s,” but nobody 
wanted to come away, which is certainly unusual 
“during chapel.” At the same enterprising es- 
tablishment they have dramatized “The Rainbow,” 
wherein each performer was clad in one of the 
seven prismatic hues. You have peculiar attrac- 
tions, I understand, at your camp-meetings, but I 
flatter myself the old country has here set you 
an example. It has completely taken the wind 
out of the sails of the ritualists ; for how can the 
most bedizened of churches compare with an act- 
ed drama! 

The Aborigines Protection Society have at last 
objected (and I must say not without reason) to 


feel that conversion by means of “ elephant rifles” 
is going a step too far even in the right direction ; 
and, in short, as an agent of religion they have 
disavowed him altogether. There is always, we 





find, a certain antagonism between the lay ex- 
plorer and the mission agent in all lands. One 
of the former kind had the flippancy to tell me 
that for all the “ great cry” made by the African 
missions, there was no “ woq}” save what was to 
be found on the heads of the natives; but at the 
same time he allowed that Mr. Stanley’s method 
of procedure would simply close the continent to 
all future travelers who were not at the head of 
an army. 

The remarks of the Golos, of St. Peversburg, 
imputing to poor Lord Beaconsfield bribery and 
corruption as a motive for his political conduct, 
would be simply ludicrous but for their signifi- 
cance in suggesting the national idea of the Rus- 
sians: they really seem to have no notion beyond 
rubles. The Vakit, a Turkish newspaper, not to 
be outdone, asserts that the reason why Mr. Glad- 
stone wrote his pamphlet upon the atrocities in 
Bulgaria was because the Sultan had refused to 
make him a present of £20,000! If people are 
to be judged by their press, the Turks and Rus- 
sians must be two nice nations. There was a 
time, indeed, when a Turk’s word was said to be 
“as good as his bond,” but unhappily his bond 
is now worth nothing. 

The Lord Mayor of London has just published 
a volume of poems! This is news for Grub Street 
indeed, and which seems to lift the memory of 
poor Savage himself into the realms of respecta- 
bility. For the future let no apprentice be pun- 
ished for penning a stanza when he should en- 
gross, for it is possible he may have an eye to 
the civic chair as well as to Parnassus. His 
lordship’s chief poem is entitled “ Imagination,” 
surely the very last thing a gentleman in his 
peculiar position could have been supposed to 
possess. 

The great arctic mystery may now be said to 
be solved. There is no open sea around the 
pole, nor any coast-line leading to it. The Alert 
and Discovery, just returned from their expedi- 
tion, had sent out their men “beyond Parry’s 
farthest”—further north than any man has reach- 
ed—and found only a “ sea of ancient ice,” which, 
instead of being from two to ten feet, is from 
eighty to one hundred and twenty feet. The sail- 
ors were absent from the ships seventy-two days, 
and with every appliance could only accomplish 
about as many miles. They reached latitude 83° 
20’ 26” north, and set up their flag. What men 
could do, they did; they have shown the limit of 
man’s endeavor. I do not regret what the brave 
seamen of our land and yours have suffered in 
past years, for it has made their memory glorious ; 
but I am glad that there will now be no more ex- 
penditure of life or treasure in search of a chimera. 

R. Kemste, of London, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Moruer.—Your suggestions about dressing your lit- 
tle daughter are good. 

Mas. V.—Your silver gray pongee should be made 
up with either gray or black silk; but the season for 


_ this fabric is just over, so you had better save it until 


spring. A black and a brown silk will be your best 
choice. 

Mrs. H. E. R.—Velvet cloaks are not considered 
very fashionable this year. Why not get a cloth Dol- 
man like those described and illustrated in Bazar No, 
48, Vol. IX.? If you make it yourself it need not be 
expensive. Shawls are always worn, but only the rich 
India shawls are worn for dress. Have your ostrich 
plume colored. 

Mrs. Tuos. T.—Make a princesse dress of your blue 
merino for your little girl, and trim it with darker blue 
braid two inches wide. The pattern of this dress is in 
the Girls’ Wardrobe, illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. 
VIIL 

Fetsenserc.—Make the water-proof cloak with 
sleeves and a cape by the pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 50, Vol. VI. Sold for 25 cents. 

“ Sprect or '76.”—Myrtle green is now the most fash- 
ionable of all the invisible shades. For your wedding 
and traveling dress get a combination suit of fleecy 
camel’s-hair and silk, either brown or iron gray. Irish 
poplin is not a stylish fabric. Black silk is worn for 
traveling, but is not liked for a wedding dress. It is 
in good taste to be married in the dress you will wear 
on your journey. Six yards of camel’s-hair, at $2 or 
$3 a yard, will make your polonaise. Silk of the same 
shade, at $1 75 a yard, will make the skirt and trim the 
polonaise. Use the pattern of polonaise illustrated in 
Bazar No. 46, Vol. 1X. Get asilk or a felt hat to match 
in color. 

Mas. J. W. Q.—Get black cashmere, as you are going 
out of mourning. Make a long polonaise like that 
illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. [X., and trim with 
wide wool braid. 

Vv. M. M.—Make box-pleated blouses for your boy 
of one year. They are most worn of white piqué, fleece 
lined ; but if you prefer colors, get dark navy blue and 
gray twilled woolen goods, such as cashmere and serge. 

E. M.—Make the waist of the dress of French mus- 
lin in basque shape, with the material laid plainly on 
a silk lining. Cut the neck in heart shape, and add a 
fichu of folds of muslin and lace. Then have elbow 
sleeves plain at the top with frills at the elbow. 

Miss M. 8. W.—Box-pleated flounces may be either 
bias or straight, and are hemmed with blind stitches. 
Satin is not used on cashmere, but begins to appear 
again combined with silk and velvet. 

W.—Make straight ruffles hemmed with blind stitch- 
es. Get a long sacque of thick yet soft brown cloth 
for your boy of three and a half years. 

Many Reavers.—Dog-collars of black velvet ribbon 
an inch wide, or a trifle wider, are worn close around 
the throat, outside the dress collar if that collar is very 
high, and inside if itisnot. They may be fastened be- 
hind by a clasp, or tied with hanging ends. A bow is 
made and set on the sleeves at the wrist. 

N. M. B.—Use wide braid in place of the silk that is 
worn out. Get a new apron breadth for the over-skirt, 
or else turn it around so that the long back breadth 
will make a deep apron. 

Lavy Reaper.—Get black basket-woven cloth for 
your black polonaise, and camel’s-hair or else brocade 
silk to go with the plum blue. For the last get the 


an A “ | same plum shade, and if you like contrasts, yon can 
the evangelization of Africa by Mr. Stanley. They | : 


have very slight pipings of cardinal. Get invisible 
green tufted wool for your little girl’s suit, or else 
have plum-color with pale blue facings or red. Green 
with red is also shown at the best furnishing houses 
for little girls’ dresses. 
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Boy’s and Lady’s Riding Suits, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Runine Svurr ror Boy From 10 
ro 12 Years ovp. “This suit of dark 
brown cloth consists of trowsers, vest, 
and jacket, and is trimmed with rows 
of stitching and buttons. Collar and 
cuffs of fine linen, and felt hat. 

Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Ripinc-Hasir. The 
princesse dress of black cloth is closed 
in front with buttons and button-holes. 
On the left side isa pocket. Collar and 
cuffs of fine linen. Blue gros grain cra- 
vat. A blue gauze veil is wound around 
the crown of the black beaver hat. 


Boy’s Wardrobe. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


HIS useful set of patterns contains 

the newest and most popular suit 
of clothing for boys from four to nine 
years of age, and is copied from models 
furnished us by the kindness of Messrs. 
Arnold, Constable, & Co. The pleated 
frock of this suit is appropriate for both 
winter and summer suits, as it may be 
worn with or without a vest. The knee 
pantaloons are in the close French shape 
now in vogue. The Ulster is the best 
pattern of that warm and useful over- 
coat. The smaller garments are shaped 
after the best models of their kind. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PAT- 
TERN OF BOY’S WARDROBE. 

Tis set comprises five articles—Ul- 
ster, pleated frock, shirt waist, vest, and 
knee pantaloons. 

Boy’s U.ster.—This pattern is in nine 
pieces—front, back, collar, upper and un- 
der sleeve, two pockets, and pocket flaps. 
It is double-breasted, the left front over- 
lapping the right, and has five buttons 
and button-holes in each front as perfo- 
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Quantity of mateyial, 54 inches wide 
(for a boy of nine years), 14 yards. 

One-eighth of a yard less for each 
size smaller, 

Pieatep Frocx.—This pattern is in 
eight pieces—front, back, upper and un- 
der sleeve, collar, two pockets, and yoke 
for the back. Cut the front with the 
longest edge laid on the edge of the 
goods. Place the longest edge of the back 
on the fold of the goods to avoid a seam. 
This garment is single-breasted, and is 
laid in four box pleats ; there is one pleat 
in each front and two in the back. Meet 
two lines of perforations for each pleat, 
and sew down the entire length. Join 
the short seam at the neck in front. The 
back is cut with a yoke, to which the 
body is joined after the pleats are laid. 
Place the pockets on over the pleats ac- 
cording to the perforations, one on each 
breast and one in each skirt front. The 
neck is finished with a collar turned down 
in the line of perforations. Join the 
sleeve according to the notches; those 
at the bottom show where to turn for the 
facing. A cuff is simulated by braid on 
each sleeve in the line of perforations. 
Join the seams and sew on the yoke, 
meeting the notches, Place the notch 
in the top of the sleeve even with the 
one in the front of the armhole. The 
longest seam is placed even with the 
seam in the yoke, holding the sleeve to- 
ward you when sewing. It is adjusted 
more closely to the figure by a belt of 
the material cut two and a half inches 
wide, which closes in front with buttons 
and button-holes. Close the front the 
entire length with buttons and button- 
holes as perforated. A quarter of an 
inch is allowed for all seams. 

Quantity of material, 54 inches wide 
(for a boy of nine years), 1} yards. 

One-eighth of a yard less for each 


size smaller. 

Sart Waist.—This pattern is in six 
pieces—front, back, sleeve, collar, cuff, 
and belt. Cut the front with the straight 
edge laid on the edge of the goods. The 
notches at the top and bottom show where 
to turn back for the hem. Close with 
buttons and button-holes. Cut the back 


rated. It is fitted very neatly by a Y 
which is taken out of the neck. The 
back has no seam down the middle. In 
cutting, place the front, back, and sleeve 
lengthwise of the goods. Join the seams. 
There is a pocket in the left breast and 
in each front of the skirt. Place the 
pockets on the front by meeting the low- 
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er perforations, the flaps above the pock- 
ets meeting the upper ones. Cut the belt 
four inches longer than the waist meas- 
ure, and two and a half inches wide. Sew 
a narrow strap on the front part of the 
-under-arm seams over the two perfora- 
tions, and pass the belt through these 
straps. Fasten in front with buttons and 
button-holes. A cuff is simulated with 
the braid on each sleeve in the line of 
perforations. Join the collar to the neck 
according to the notches, and turn back 
in the line of holes. Cut the sleeve the 
size of the pattern given ; the notches at 
the bottom show where to turn up for the 
facing. - Place the notch at the top of 
the sleeve even with the notch in the 
front of the armhole, and place the long 
seam to the notch in the back part, hold- 
ing the sleeve toward you when sewing. 
A quarter of an inch is allowed for all 
seams, 


hill 





Figs. 1 anp 2.—BOY’S AND LADY’S RIDING 








Boy's Puiratep Frock axp Kxerk Pantatooxs.—Froxt anp Back. 


with the long straight edge laid on the 
fold of the goods to avoid a seam. It is 
plain on the shoulder, and is gathered at 
the bottom across the front and back, 
and joined to a belt. The neck is finished 
with a small turned-over collar sewed 
on according to the notches. The sleeve 
is gathered and joined to a deep cuff. 
Place the longest seam of the sleeve to 
the notch in the back part of the arm- 
hole, and the short seam to the notch in 
the front part, holding the sleeve toward 
you when sewing. The perforations show 
the size and form of the under part of 
the sleeve. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide 
(for a boy of nine years), 18 yards, 

Two inches less for each size smaller. 

Vest.—This pattern is in three pieces 
—front, back, and strap. Cut the front 
and back lengthwise of the goods. It is 
single-breasted, and closes down the front 
with six buttons and button-holes. A 























Boy's Unster.—Back anp Fronv. 


WARDROBE FOR BOY FROM 4 TO 9 YEARS OLD: ULSTER, PLEATED FROCK, SHIRT WAIST, VEST, AND KNEE PANTALOONS.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
(Cut Paper Patterns of the Boy's Wardrobe: Ulster, Pleated Frock, Shirt Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons, in Six Sizes, from 21 to 26 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for 


the entire Suit. Ten Cents extra for Postage to the British Provinces.) 
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pocket is inserted in each side as perforated, and 
another in the left breast. The edges of the front 
and bottom are bound with braid. The straps are 
sewed in at the under-arm seams to buckle in the 
centre of the back. 

Quantity of cloth, 27 inches wide (for a boy of 
nine years), five-eighths of a yard. 

Two inches less for each size smaller. 

Quantity of silesia, half a yard. 

Knee Pantatoons.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, belt, and back. The pantaloons 
fit the limbs closely, extending just below the 


knee, and are closed there on the outer seam by | 


three buttons and button-holes, the front over- 
lapping the back. Join the inside seam accord- 
ing to the notches. 















































The facing for the pocket is | 


Lady’s Ulster. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
FINHIS convenient Ulster, for the model of whieh 
we are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. 
Arnold, Constable, & Co., is the favorite pattern 
for water-proof cloaks, steamer or traveling cloaks, 
and linen dusters. The front is made double- 
breasted, the back is gracefully shaped, the sleeves 
} are close, the hoad is simply fashioned, and the 
whole garment is as light as it is possible to make 
so large a wrap. A cape is dispensed with in or- 
der to contribute to this desired lightness. En- 
glish water-proof cloth in blue or gray shades is 
the favorite material. The mixed Scotch cloths 
are used for steamer cloaks, and sometimes fine 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


sew the collar to the neck according to the notch- 
es, and turn back in the line of perforations. Place 
the pockets on the front and sleeve, meeting the 
lower perforations ; place the flaps above the pock- 
ets, meeting the upper perforations. Cut the sleeve 
the exact size and shape of the pattern given. The 
notches at the bottom show where to turn back 
for the facing. Place the notch at the top of the 
sleeve even with the notch in the front of the arm- 


the back part. Hold the sleeve toward you when 
sewing. Close the front of the garment the en- 
tire length with buttons and button-holes accord- 
ing to the perforations. Fasten the centre of the 
front at the neck with a hook and eye, and also 








LADY’S ULSTER WITH RUSSIAN HOOD.—FRON 














T AND BACK.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


hole, and the long seam even with the notch at | 


puta hook and loop under the collar, to hold in | 
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about two inches wide. This is for the back only, 
and is sewed in with the under-arm seam just be- 
low the waist line. Fasten in the centre of the 
back with a button and button-hole. The belt 
hangs drooping—not straight across. 

Quantity of material, of cloth width (for a lady 
of medium size), 33 yards. ; 
Buttons, three dozen. 





A TURKISH WEDDING. 
WAS once present at the marriage of a 
Khanum Soultan, or niece of the Sultan. Ab- 
dul-Aziz. In this ceremony the Validé Soultan 
took part. As the head of the family on the fe 
male side, she sat in state at the top of the long 
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(CutPaper Patterns of the Lady's Ulster, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 





cut on the back part. Join the seam between 
the laps. Set the pocket in at the outside seam. 
The notches at the bottom show where to turn up 
the facing. Sew the belt on the back, first closing 
the short seam. The belt is cut on the front. 
Join the seams. 
and button-holes. Face the top the width of the 
belt. An allowance for one-quarter of an inch 
seams is made in this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide (for a boy 
of nine years), seven-eighths of a yard. 

One-eighth of a yard less for each size smaller. 

The bust or breast measure is taken by pass- 
ing a tape measure around the body, just under 
the arms and over the vest, and drawing it mod- 
erately tight. 


Close at the side with buttons | 


Ten Cents extra for Postage to the British Provinces.) 


camel’s-hair is chosen. For summer dusters gray | 
alpaca or gray linen is used. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
LADY’S ULSTER WITH RUSSIAN HOOD. 

Lapy’s Utsrer.—This pattern is in ten pieces 
—front, back, hood, collar, upper and under sleeve, | 
two pockets, and two flaps for the front and sleeve. 
The front is double-breasted, the right front over- 
lapping the left. The back is adjusted by a seam | 
down the middle and the under-arm seams, which 
extend a little back of the armhole. The middle | 
seam is lapped near the bottom. In cutting, place 
the front on the edge of the goods ; then take up 
the dart or short seam at the neck in front. Cut | 
the back lengthwise of the goods. Join the seams; | 


} one and a half inches wide, and about three inch- 


; ceal the end of the hood. 


place the corner of the extra width forming the 


' 
| 
| double breast. Sew on a button in the exact ¢en- | 
} 
| 


tre of the back under the collar. Cut the hood 
with the edge with the single perforation laid on 
the fold of the goods to avoid a seam. Join the | 
two edges across the bottom. Make a button- | 
hole in the seam near the open edge. Make three 
button-holes on the neck, one in the centre and 


| one on each corner; then button to the garment, 


beginning at the front. Cut a fancy tab about 


es in length. Make a button-hole in each end; 
button across the front on the first button to con- 
An outlet of an inch 
is allowed for shoulder and under-arm seams, and 
a quarter of an inch for all others. Cut a belt | 


sofa (or central reception saloon), and there, to 
the sound of music and singing, the bride was 
conducted in the presence of all the princesses 


| of the imperial family to kiss the hem of the 


Validé’s robe, as a sign of submissive reverence 
and gratitude on having an establishment given 
her. It is a fact that movable wooden screens 
of trellis-work were placed round the saloon, so 
as to shut off an oval space in the centre, in o1 
der to hide the Validé’s sacred person from the 
evil-eye of any giaour who might by chance have 
obtained admission among the crowds of kha- 
nums who come and go and have the entrée to a 
wedding according to Turkish etiquette. Not 
even a glimpse of the Validé’s face was vouch- 
safed me, although I was a privileged guest; 
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and all I saw of her was the blaze of jewels on 
her stomacher glittering through the trellis-work. 
After the young bridégroom had also been con- 
ducted to pay the same homage as his bride, the 
Validé retired to a boudoir set apart for her use, 
and shortly afterward withdrew from the wed- 
ding festivities, music and singing preceding her 
to the door of exit, while her attendants flung 
small siiver coins by handfuls among the crowds 
in the saloons and passages, When she had 
left, ease succeeded restraint, and the four or 
five sultanas who remained to do the honors 
rallied round the young bride—a very timid girl, 
only seventeen, who sat in an apartment deco- 
rated with black and silver, which struck me as 
funereal rather than bride-like. These sultanas, 
to each of whom I was presented in turn, were 
the sisters of Murad V. and of Abdul- Hamid. 
The princesses were affable to me, and appeared 
amiable women, but they have a painfully timid 
manner, which is partly constitutional, and is 
also in a great measure owing to the seclusion 
in which they have been forced to live. 





HOW MANY PERSONS, 


Particularly those of sedentary habits, are con- 
stantly suffering from the effects of Indigestion 
and Dyspepsia, which they allow to go on un- 
checked until they are prostrated by a fatal at- 
tack of bilious or typhoid fever, To all desiring 
a speedy cure for Indigestion and Biliousness we 
can recommend that sovereign remedy, ScHENCK’s 
Manorake Pits. A trial will demonstrate the 
excellent remedial qualities of this great medi- 
cine, Sold by all druggists.—[ Com.] 





Saratoca Sprivos 1x Wintrr.—Reasons for going 
to Drs. Strong’s Remediai Institute in Winter, with 
circular describing its Turkish, Russian, and Electrical 
Baths, etc., will be sent on application. Nervous, Lung, 
Female, and Chronic Diseases a specialty.—[Com.] 





Borwert’s Fravortne Extracts are used and en- 
dorsed by the best Hotels, Confectioners, Grocers, and 
the first families in the country.—([ Com.) 








ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 





You are troubled with a bad 


Breath; it annoys your friends as 
IMPURE well as yourself. You would like 
© get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
BRE ATH your mouth thoroughly every morn- 


ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT DOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


In Honiton and Point (modern), 25c.; Limoges and 
Point Applique, 25c. ; Old Point Lace, 25c. ; Gui- 
pure Netting, 25c. Plain Directions and Illustrations 
of all the stitches 'y, with ples of braids 
and price-list, 25c. ; or, the entire works, 50c, post free. 

te We are selling Honitons from 9., Points 
from 5c., Puris from 4c. (finest fabrics). In pure 
Biack Silk equally cheap. Medisval Braid, White and 
Ecru, from 8c. Patterns on Linen, specially de- 
signed for Christmas and New Year's 
Presents, brequins for Brackets, 50c. ; Sailor 
Collars, 35c.; Tidies from 5éc.; Sleeves, 25c.; Chil- 
dren's Bibs, 85c.; Long Barbes for White, or in Black 
Silk, 353c. Patterns with work began, 5c. extra. 
Zephyrs, Lacet and Flossette Threads, Patterns in 
Crewel and Materials. Tracing Linen, 50c. Money 
Orders to P.O. Box 3527, N. Y 


e. GURN : 
THE ART TAUGHT |“ "Yous inne yore” 
IN 5 EASY LESSONS. 


Offices 711 B’way, N. Y., and 
186 Atlantic St., Brooklyn. 

Of every description executed with promptness, taste, 

and discrimination, Circular, with full information, 


sent free. Miss M. J. Huntinepon, P.O, Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 














EstTaBuisHep 1820. 


U0. GUNTHER SOM 


Removed from 502--504 Broadway to 


184 Fifth Ave., 


INVITE INSPECTION TO THEIR 
STOCK OF 


Seal-Skin Sacques, 
Fur-Lined Garments, 
Fur Trimmings, 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
EVER OFFERED, 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway & 28d St.), NEW YORK. 


The Florence Oil Stove. 


The only SAFE, ODOR- 
(77 LESS, and DURABLE Oil 
<— Stove. Invaluable for heat- 
~. ing and Cooking purposes, 
™~ Manufactured by 
FLOREN 

































Florence, Mass., 
who also make the best Sew- 
Tux UkaTER, ing-Machines and Skates. 
39 Union Square, New York. 


476 Washington Street, Boston. 
3” Send for Circular. 


PRANG’S ILLUMINATED 


Ciiristnas & New Year Cards. 


These beautiful cards, which are issued in a it va- 
riety of styles and desi are growing in public favor 
from year to year, in Europe as well as in America. 
For sale by all Stationers and Book-dealers. 

N.B.—These cards are co} hted, and all infrin, 
ments will be prosecnted. eS si 

_ t@~ Illustrated Catalogues of our other pub- 
lications, all of which are admirably well suited for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
Will be mailed gratis to any address on application. 
L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


The Wide-Awake Magazine, 
The Golden Time for Agents! Liberal cash 
commissions ! Boys and girls are all 
at work for the Wide-Awake Doll’s Fair, 


. 8 
's Fair + perys ommesd 
receive in addition a full set of Doll Pat- 
terns, upon sending their P.O. Address. 
Oct. and Nov. Wide-Awakes contain rules 


in full concerning the Doll’s Fair. Write to 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, Mass. 








Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks, 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons, 


Leamon’s Dyes Color any thing, 


Druggists sell them. A book giving fall and explicit 
directions will be sent to any one b ressing the pro- 
prietors, Wits, Ricuanpson, & Co. Burlington, vi 


WAX FLOWER MATERIAL 




















CORK BOSOM PAD. 





Light, Graceful, Healthy. Adds to the growth and de- 
velopment of the body, instead of checking its normal 
functions. Strongly endorsed by all Physicians. Once 
tried no lady will do without one. Agents wanted. Lib- 
eral discount to the trade. Single pair mailed on receipt 
of 50 cents; half-dozen, $2 25; one dozen, $4 25. GEO. 
FROST & CO., Sole Agents, Box 1604, Boston, Mass. 


“LE PARIS” 
BON TON BUCKSKIN SKIRT. 


Fits the form, and adds grace and elegance to the 
figure. Can be worn as an over or under garment; 
giving complete protection in the severest climate. 
D.C. HALL & CO., 633 Broadway, New 
Work, Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED PER- 
FORATED BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS. 

#7” Send for Circular. 


BR. WIENER, Manufacturer of 


Ostrich Feathers. 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N. ¥. 


PLEATIN done in Velvet, Crape, soft, thick 
I Silks,and the most delicate goods 
and colors, without a particle of gloss on either side, at 
110 South 11th St., Philadel bia ; 144 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton; and 69 4th Avenue, N. Y. Get) Stewart's, 
Preatixe Gages for sale. M. F. SALLADE. 
OMETHING NEW, —Ladies, es = your 
Cuffs when the trouble can be obviat send- 
ing for a pair of CUFF FASTENERS? mt by 
mail upon receipt of 85 cents. Agents wanted. 
G. F. SPARROW, Box 547, Worcester, Mass, 



















60 d ; cholee : 
aes ty free with order. Agents wanted. 
J. L. PATTEN & OO. 162 William Street’ New York. 


C. &. J. G. GILCHRIST, 


859 SIXTH AVENUE. 





Children’s Lace and Velvet Caps. Novelties 
in fine Worsted Goods and Embroideries. 









SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies —— executed by 
Mus. LETITIA C. BAKER, 42 East t., New York. 
Send stamp for Circular, with reference, &c. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


FINE SHOES. 


Stylish, good fitting, durable, and moderate in price. 
Orders by mai] promptly attended to. 
J. J. CONNER, 311 Sixth AVENUE, 
Between 18th and 19th Streets. 








HAVE YOU A COUGH? 
NOWILL’S HONEY of LIVERWORT if taken NOW, 
May Save your Life. 35c. a Bottle. 
STAR FAMILY DYES. 
Laois DYE YOUR OLD RIBBONS, 
Every fabric, silk, Woolen, Cotton. 25 Cents, 
DRUGGISTS GENERALLY, AN 
McKesson & Rossins, New Yor«. 


Th For | Hanging Pictures or. Decoratin 4 at 2% 





cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 
50 cents ney - Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
ng 


Decorat '0., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





2 Fancy Cards, all Sea name, 10c., post- 
paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renns. Co., N.Y. 





}) NCLOSE st'mp to Dr. Dodge, Planters H’se, St. Louis, 
4 Mo., for C: Articles as published in Chr. Times. 








SEE HOW PRETTY. 


EVERYBODY LIKES THEM. “ PERFECTLY SPLENDID,’’ THE LADIES’ SAY. 





SEND Ise. FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet 


AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 

A perfect beauty. Full ofcharming stories, pictures and reading. Devoted 
to Housekee; » Household asetien, rt, Musie, Home Pets, Ladies’ 
Fancy Work, ety, Amusemenst, Flowers, Window ie » 
etc. The prettiest Ladies’ Paper in America. A fest Gam. 

Wenderfully popular. Ladies ali delighted with t. 

Price bong 3 months on trial, = Chromo or Steel Plate Engra ving, 
“ “ t 


Chromo. 
Specimencopy. Nonefree. Agentswanted. Get ups Club. 


The Little Gem & Young Folks’ Favorite. 


SEND 10 Crs. FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. . 


The prettiest Paper for the Young Folks inthe U.S. Full of pictures, en- 
tertaining stories, porzies, fun, anecdotes, stories, helps to schoo! studies, and 
hints tor self improvement. Get upaClud. Gveslike Fun. All the children 
wantit. Parente! it is the best present you can give your boys and girls. 


Price 30 cents. three months on trial. including pretty chromo, “ Mischief.” 
3 months, without chromo, lle. Specimen copy, 6 cents. 


S, Publisher, 46 Beekman St.) N. Y. 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


The perfume of COLGATE & Co.’s CASHMERE BovuqueT EXTRACT 
and TOILET POWDER will be appreciated by all who have enjoyed the de- 
lightfal fragrance of the Toilet Soap which is so universally esteemed. 


“ ibe. 
“ We? 








The largest assortment of Human Hair 
Goods in the city, positively retailed at 
wholesale prices. 

IN VISIBLE FRONTS, very fash- 
ionable, and improving the looks of all la- 
dies instantly, in large variety, $2 00 maf inch 
on real patent hair lace and natura iv curly 
hair; on imitation lace, $1 00 per inch. 

My assortment of HUMAN HAIR 
SWITCHES, of the finest quality only, 


Every Body Will Want One. 





WILL BE ISSUED ON 
Saturday, Dec. 2d, 1876, 


one of the greatest of modern romances, entitled : 


THROWN ON 
THE WORLD; 


The Discarded Wife. 


By BERTHA M. CLAY. 


is truly wonderful. All long Hair Switches, 
of the finest quality of hair, at $8 00, $10 00, 
$12 00, and $15 00; something never offered 
before at lesa than double that price, and 
making excellent Holiday Presents. 
CURLS warranted to be naturally curly, 
at 50 cents, $1 00, $1 50, $2 each, and upward. 
COMBINGS made up in the most ap- 
proved manner, warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. Hair taken in Exchange, 
GRAY HAIR a Specialty. 


A t@~ Hair Dressing in the Latest Parisian 


Style. 
UNRIVA LED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 
CREME BLANCHE, or the Magic 
Beautifier, for the complexion, imparts a 
brilliant transparency ; recommended by the 
most prominent Lg ye analyzed by the 
best chemists in this country, and proved 
to be not only harmless, but very beneficial 
to the skin. Applied at the store, if desired, 
free of charge. $1 00 per box. 
F. Coupray’s VEL VETINE, an ele- 
54 West! cant and indispensable toilet powder, $1 00 
| per box. 
1athst. "ALL SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers. 
on LIPS, CHEEK, CHIN, ARMS, 


Price $1.50. | 
Near | gwe., REMOVED EFFECTIVE- 
BOUND IN CLOTH. 435 PAGES. Sixth | LY, in the worst possible cases, where all 


| previous attempts have failed. 











FOR SALE BY EVERY BOOKSELLER | Avenue, | F.Covnray's celebrated AURORA, to 
| bleach hair of any color a fine golden blonde 
AND NEWS AGENT EVERY WHERE. NEW | without injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce 
YORK bottle, $1 50; for gener — $2 50. - 
AN lesa’ . J. B. Fonranr’s wonderful preparation, 
AMERD NEWS CO., Wholesale Agents. | DERMIATINE, a sure cure to remove 
Only | all wrinkles from the face, $2 00 per bottle. 
| NO MORE GRAY HAIR. L. 
Depot. Suaw’s Persian Kheuna will change 
i se | gray hair to its natural color without the 
use of Lead, ae gal any < Sievers of 
Silver, from a utifal brown to black, $1 50 per 
AA9 Broadway & 26 Mercer 8t., box. A’ large assortment of all modern beantifying 
COSMETICS on hand. 


New York, THE HEATING COMB (Patented), for re- 

storing the vitality po ig — of yt pa when 

T turnin, ; for alleviating neuralgia and nervous 
MANUFACTURERS OF Eeutetbe: tos 


poem | dyeing the hair after washing, 
and adding an unequaled gloss and wave to the hair, 
$2 00 cach. L. Sxaw, Sole Agent. Wholesale and retail. 
Send for vur New Illustrated Price-List. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country, when prepaid, 
free of charge; or,C.O.D., with privilege of examining. 


The United States Life Ins, Co, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


261, 262, and 263 Broapway, Con. WaRREN ae} 
New Yorx, Novemuer 10, 1876. 
Believing there is a conspiracy to blackmail and 
otherwise injure the business and property of this 
Company, those policy holders, or any other persons 
who have, in response to certain anonymous adver- 
tisements, or any letter from any one requesting the 
same, sent their names and the number of their pol- 
icies as requested, will confer a favor upon the Com- 
pany, and aid it in obtaining evidence to enable it to 
Ear” Received the Highest Award at the Centen- | punish these persons so conspiring, as well as assist in 
nial Exhibition. sustaining and protecting. the value of their own prop- 


J TT erty, if they will immediately send us the autograph let- 
— iy Ween Baty Grable Baby. be. ters which they have received, if any, from said parties. 
Send 3c. oom for Circular of new and Fancy Work, JAMES BUELL, President of the 
to BENTLEY BROS,, 102 Walker Street, New York. United States Life Insurance Company. 


HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES. 


The Most Beautiful Ladies’ Book ever Published. 
Get it for your Work Basket or Parlor. 


A splendid new book, devoted to a multitude of topics of 
Household Art, Taste, and Fancy Work, zreepenenees, Leaf 
_ Work, Worsted Work, Work Boxes, Baskets, Wax Flowers, 
Fret Sawing, Picture Frames, Wall Pockets, Paintings, Straw 
Work, Hair Work, Bead Work, &c., &c. Over 300 pages; 250 
Engravings. A charming gift to any friend. Price $1 50 by 
— 

INDOW GARDENING.—A standard book, su- 
erbly illustrated, devoted to the culture of Plants, Bulbs, and 
lowers, for in-doors. Has handsome Designs of Hanging 

Baskets, Flowers, and Parlor Decorations. 250 Engravings. 
Price $1 50 by mail. . 
LADIES’ FANCY WORK,—Just published. A 
charming book, devoted to Feather Work, Paper Flowers, Fire 
Screens, Shrines, Rustic Pictures, a charming series of Designe 
for Easter Crosses, Straw Ornaments, Shell Flowers and Shell 
Work, Bead, Mosaic, and Fish Scale Embroidery, Hair Work 
and Card-Board Ornaments, Cottage Foot Rests, Window Gar- 
den Decorations, Crochet Work, _ in Embroidery, and 
an immense variety of other Fancy Work to delight all lovers 
of Household Art and Recreation. Price $1 50. 
(—_ All above for sale by Booksellers every where, or sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


Address HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman St.» New York. 


PINE FURS. 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES A SPECIALTY. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT, 


KI) GLOVES. 
AT Stewart& 


HAVE OPENED a FULL LINE of NEW 
and DESIRABLE COLORS in THEIR 
CELEBRATED 


Alexandre Gloves, 


AT THE 


Lowest Prices 


FOR MANY YEARS PAST, COMMENCING with the | 


Two Buttons, $1 80 Per Pair. 


A REDUCTION WITHIN THE PAST SIX 
MONTHS from $2 25. 


Three Buttons, $2 10 Per Pair. 


A REDUCTION, SAME PERIOD, from $2 65, 


Other Styles Reduced 


IN PROPORTION. ALL the DESIRABLE 
SIZES and COLORS SUITABLE for FALL, 
WINTER, and EVENING WEAR for LADIES 


MISSES, and CHILDREN, MEN and BOYS; TO. | 


GETHER PRESENTING SUCH AN OPPOR- 
TUNITY for OBTAINING SUPPLIES of THIS 
ONEQUALLY 


Celebrated Glove 


NEVER BEFORE OFFERED 


Broadway AhAve, QthQ1CthSts 


CARPETS 
AT Sterarc 


ARE OFFERING the LARGEST and BEST 
SELECTED STOCK of FOREIGN and 
DOMESTIC 


CARPETS 


EVER OFFERED in this city, COMPRISING ALL 
the NEW DESIGNS in 


Axminster, Aubusson, German, 
Turkish, and Smyrna, 


OF ALL SIZES, in ONE PIECE, WITH 
BUGS to MATCH. 


Euglish & American Brussels, 
Tapestries, Ingrain. &c., 
Moquette, Axminster, Wilton, 
and Velvets, by the Yard. 


MANY EXCLUSIVE STYLES from THEIR 
OWN SPECIAL DESIGNS. 


Oil Cloths, Boulinikons, Rugs, &., 
At Extremely Low Prices. 


Broadway, 4thAve, Sth & 10th Sts, 


MILLER & GRANT 


WILL OFFER A NEW LOT OF 


HAND-MADE WORSTED FRINGES, 
In all Desirable Colors, at 50c. Per Yard and up. 


Also, A Choice Assortment of Passementerie Fringes, 
Drop Gimps, Buttons, &c. 


No. 879 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


DECORATE 


WITH THE BEAUTIFUL 


FLORIDA MOSS. 


Fifty cent, $1 00, and $2 00 packages. Sent, prepaid, 
by return mail. To save time, we ship Moss in bulk 
to Liberty, Va. Address orders, with cash, to 

Cc. A. LINCOLN, Liserry, Va. 
CHAEMING Ever-blooming Rosesand 
House Plants. 12 Choice Varieties for $1, 
5 for 50c. Samples 25c. J. GREIV fa Green- 
brook and Paterson Nurseries, Paterson, N. J. 

















Unprecedented Reduction! ! 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS. 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N. Y., 


Between 19th al and 20th Sts. 


We are now offering exteacutinions inducements in 
rich Dress Goods, black and colored Velvets, Ladies’ 
Cloaks, Dolmans, Ladies’ Suits, a illinery, 
Underwear, &c., &c., at an immense fice, as we 
advertise only when ge Ae an to offer great bar- 
gains, fully 85 per cent. uction, 


Dress Goods and Silks. 
_—_ Lupin’s Cashmere, in all the new shades, 

se inches wide,70c., worth, $1. 

5 cases Tartan Plaid Poplin, 10c., formerly 15c. 

8 cases Camel’s-Hair Plaids, 123¢c., reduced from 20c. 

250 pieces rich Plaid Camel's, very rich colors, new 
shades, only 15c., worth double. 

500 pieces extra sublime quality, new shades, Cam- 
el’s-Hair Vigognes, 50c., formerly 90c. 

150 7-4 wide Camel’s, richest imported, all wool, only 
$i, formerly $1 75. 

2000 pieces Popular Dress Goods, in all the elegant 
shades, l5c., 18c., 20c., 25c. ; positively not the cost of 
manufacture. 


BLACK GOODS. 

500 pieces ‘* Lupin’s” black Cashmere, all wool, 55c., 
65c., T5c: ; not the cost of importation. 

50 pieces 40-inch Cashmere, best imported, only 85c., 
95c., worth from 10c. to 15c. a yard more. 

100 pieces Drap D’ Dame, only 87c., worth 65c. 

50 pieces all wool Empress, 40c., formerly 60c. 

93-inch silk Velvet, $5 to $8 per yard. 

100 pieces trimming Velvet § $1 “ to $2 50; remark- 


ably low. 
‘ SHAWLS. 
1000 rich Shawls, at $1 to $50. 
CLOAKS. 


2500 rich Cloaks, well made, nicely trimmed, at $3 50, 
worth double. 

300 very fine Beaver Cloaks, new shapes, at $6 50, 
$7 50, $8 50; not the cost of material. 

500 rich Moscow beaver Cloaks, newest styles, $8, 
$10, $12, $15; worth from $5 to $10 each more. 

150 very fine imported Cloaks, latest novelties, at 
one-half their cost of importation, 

Dojmans, in all the new styles. 

SUITS. 

100 rich Ladies’ Suits, well made, good material, 
ric bly trimmed, at $5 50 to $8 50; not the cost of ma- 
teria. 

300 magnificent Camel's-Hair Suits, from $8 to $15; 
well worth $6 to $9 each more. 

Ladies’ black and Colored French cashmere Suits, 
$15 to $25; trimmed with silk ; worth $10 each more. 


SILK SUITS. 


Imported patterns, made to order, only $38 to $65. 

500 dozen Corsets, at 65c., worth double. 

500 dozen Ladies’ Felt Hats, at 25c., formerly 60c. 

Feathers, Plumes, Flowers, Notions, Gloves, and at 
our popular prices. 

Ladies Underwear—Chemises, at 55c., formerly 95c. 

60 doz. embroidered Chemises, 95c., formerly $1 50, 

American Calicoes, 5c. 

Table Linens from 30c. up. 

Flannels from 123¢c. up. 

Napkins at T0c. doz. 

Gentlemen's Shirts & Drawers, at 50c., formerly 95c. 

All goods marked down. U nprecedented bargains on 
all of our three i floors. 8 les free to all 
Goods sent C.0.D.on receipt of Post Office Order. Coun- 
try orders by-mail solicited and carefully filled. 


RODGERS & ORR BROTHERS, 


183, 185,187 E 187 EIGHTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, New York, 


invite —— attention to the special bargains in 

every department this week, the most extensive and 

best assortment offered this season. 
BARGAINS THAT CAN NOT BE EQUALED. 

DRY GOODS. 

1000 Pieces Matelasse and French Serge at 22c. and 
25c. ; worth 35c. and 45c. 

600 Pieces French Cashmere, in new shades, 50c., 67c., 
T5c. ; worth 20c. per yard more. 

1200 Pieces French and Scotch Plaids, 12c., 20c., 25c., 
Sic. ; sold last week 10c. per yard more. 


BLACK CASHMERE, 





| 2000 Pieces Black Cashmere, 35c., 50c., 62c., T5c., and 


$1 00; the same cost on Broadw ay 20c. per yd. more. 
BLACK SILK, 

1600 Pieces Black Dress Silk, comprising some of the 
best French makes, $1 25, 31 50, $2 00; worth $1 75, 
$2 25, $2 75. 

ADIES’ MADE SUITS, 

4000 Ladies’ Suits, in plaids and stripes, plain Alpaca 
and Cashmere, trimmed with Silk, at $7, $11, $16, $20, 
and $25; from $3 to $5 leas than last week's prices. 

300 Ladies’ Silk Suits, $25, $40, $60, $75, and $100; $10 
each less than last week's prices. 

LADIES’ SACQUES & DOLMANS. 

5000 Ladies’ Sacques, $3, $5, $7 5v, $10, $15, $20; mate- 
rial would cost more. 

1000 Ladies’ Dolmans, trimmed with either Silk or 
Fur, $7 50, $11, $15, ‘and upward, 

Paisley, Broche, and Beaver Shawls. 

1000 Paisley and Broche Shawls, at $7 50, $10, $15, $20, 
and upward. 

1200 Beaver Shawls, all colors, $3, $5, $7, $10; $2 less 
than ever sold betore. 

CLOTH AND CASSIMERES. 

3000 Pieces Wool Cassimeres for men’s and boys’ wear, 

ii 50c., T5c., and $1; worth 624c., 80c., $1, and 


200 ; = 14 yards wide Beaver ae $1 25, $1 50, 
$2, $2 50; worth $2, $2 50, $3, $3 7 


coop Se AND FLANNELS, 


Linens, Domestics, and Calicoes. 
Lay ate fine Table Linen, 3ic., 374¢c., 50c., 75c., and 


100 Cases 1 yard wide Muslins, at 6c. ; worth 10c. 
1300 Pieces French Cambrics, 1 yard wide, at 9c.; 
worth 18c, 
FURS. FURS. URS. 

We guarantee to sell Furs 10 per cent. less than man- 
ufacturers’ prices. Fine Mink Sets, $7 to $50; fine 
Alaska Sets, $5 to $12; Black Lynx Sets, % to $18; 
Sealskin Sets, $9 to $35; Gray Squirrel Sets, $3 50 to 318. 
Coney Sets for Children, from $1 to $5, 


WALLER “«! MeSORLEY, 
Neer Bowery. 245 Grand St., New York. 


*TAMPING Perforated Patterns. A. Tassrry, Suce’r 
to E. Bavourrau,353 Bowery,N. Y. Send for circular. 


25 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 








Eile & Sy 


Grand & Allen Sts., N. a 


Every department in our Establishmest crowded with 


New and Desirable Goods 
TO-DAY. 


BELOW LAST YEAR’S PRICES. 


BLACK & COLORED VELVETS, 


At $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, $2, $2 25, 
ESPCIALLY BIAMINE QUALITIES, at $2 50, 
% * 
VELVETEENS, BLACKS & COLORS, from 45¢. up. 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 


Cloaks, Suits, Mantillas, &e., 


SEVERAL NEW STYLES, VERY LOW PRICES. 
BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ SUITS, OVERCOATS, from 
$3 50 to $20. 

PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


DAILY FROM EUROPE. 


FANCY GOODS, LEATHER GOODS, FANS, TOI- 
LET ARTICLES, ZEPHYR WORSTEDS, DOLLS, 
LLS’ ARTICLES, TOYS, and THOU SANDS OF 
OTHER VARIETIES, CHEAP. EXAM 
SILVERWARE, 20 PER BELOW REGU LAR 
4 


OUR GOODS WARRANTED. 


LARGEST STOCK OF 


FRINGES, DRESS & CLOAK TRIMMINGS 
To select from in this city. 


Extraordinary Bargains in this Department. 
LOOK AT OUR 


BONNET ROOMS. 


NOVELTIES IN 


TRIMMED HATS 


Are ready for inspection. Nothing like them to be 
found elsewhere. 


Also, 
LOW-PRICED TRIMMED HATS,75e., $1, $1 50, 
$2, to $5. 
FIVE HUNDRED DOZEN 


REAL FELT HATS, 


All Shapes and Colors, 25c., 35c., 50c., 65c., and T5c. 


FIFTY-NINE DEPARTMENTS 


CROWDED WITH BARGAINS 
From auction and private sale. Inspection invited. 


[= ORDERS BY MAIL 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST SENT 
ON APPLICATION. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 GRAND ST. ; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, & 70 Allen St. 


1876 JONES 1840 


DRESS GOODS. FANCY GOODS. 





An 
Surrs, “Saoques. o° V 2 a MILLINERY. 
WOOLENS. G ear, Upnorereny. 
ne o a) pi 
VELVETS. © O CARPETS. 
SS A 2 aE 
SILKS. 0 OO FURS. 


JONES 


i . Eighth Avenue 





> _—«Eighth Avenue 
"AND | 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 


= ——_—— — — 





oO” 


J ONES 
sors.” oO pri 
RIBBONS. aie Oo Domzsrics. 
GLOVES. a o° FELT HATS. 
HOSIERY. “a AO” FURNITURE 
LACES. VV” Housefurnishing Goods. 


Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. 





JONES. 8th av., corner 19th st. JON ES. 
FINE GOODS ESTABLISHED 
aT IN 
Popular Prices —1860.— 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO.’S 
Brooklyn Mammoth Establishment ! 


Dress Goods, Millinery, Fancy Goods, 
Silks, Laces, Hosiery, Buttons, Rib- 
bons, Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’ and 
Children's Outfits. 

“FASHION LIGHT,” 
published te ag contains choiee reading Inatter and 
gives all the latest” information on fashions. It will, 
on application, be mailed free of charge. Orders 
from the country solicited ‘and filled 
with great care and dispatch, Orders from 
$10 upward forwarded at our expense when prepaid by 
P.O. order or draft. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
Fulton, Tillary, & , & Washington § Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
aday sure made by Agents sellin 
$10: 2 $25 3: gor’ Casumees, Cugean, Pic ra 4 
eRe eres ct a — Cards. 125 samples, 


worth $5, sent, postpaid, for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. BUFFORD’S ‘SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1830, 








| FIFTEEN “MONTHS FOR $4, 


SCRIBNER'S MONTHLY for DECEMBER, now 
ready, contains the opening chapters of 


Dr. Holland's New Novel, 


“NICHOLAS MINTURN.” 


The scene of the story is laid on the banks of the 
Hudson. The hero is a young man who has been 
always “‘ tied to a woman’s apron strings,” and is left 
by the death of his mother to drift on ‘the current of 
life, with a fortune, but without a purpose. 

The August, Se tember, and October numbers, with 
the beginnirg of “Thit Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” will be 
given to every new subscriber who requests them, and 
whose subscription begizvs with the November num- 

r. 


Subscription price, $4.00 a year. Subscribe with 
the nearest bookseller, or send check or P. O. Order. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
743 Broadway, New York. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third &t., 


NEW YORK, 
Have just opened Three Cases, containing 1300 
Dozen of their celebrated 


Laniy’s Kid Gloves, 


Consisting of 


STREET COLORS, with two, three, four, and 
six Butions. 


EVENING COLORS, with two, three, four, six, 
and ten Buttons. conmabiis 


WHITE, with two, three, four, six, nine, and 
twelve Buttons, 


BLACK, with two, three, and four Buttons. 
MISSES’ TWO-BUTTONS IN ALL SHADES. 














In all comprising the finest assortment of shades ever 
vo 


2 Buttons, $1.15.) 6 Buttons, 81.75. 

3 Buttons, 1.35.>< 10 Buttons, 2.35. 

4 Buttons, 1.50.) (12 Buttons, 2.75. 
Misses’, 85 cents. 


t#™ They are acknowledged to be the BEST LOW- 
PRICED KID GLOVE in the world. After trying 
them once you will wear no other, 


GREAT REDUCTION 


In the price of COURV oneeton CELEBRA- 
TED PARIS KID GLOV 


Ladies?—2 Buttons, $1.75. 3 Salted $2.10. 
Gents’—1 Button, $1.75. 2 Buttons, $2.10. 
The finest and best Paris Kiti Glove imported. 


sz Immediate attention to all orders. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave, and 23d Street, New York, 












LYOUTH'S\ 


hi OMPANION 








HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 


family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, and 
read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to inter- 
est while it amuses ; to be judicious, practical, sensible, 


and to have really permanent worth, while it attracts 
for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are: 
J.T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggleston, 
James T. Fields, Louise C. Moulton, 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 

Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, Harriet P. Spofford, 
Edward Everett Hale, Julia Ward Howe. 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 
comprehensive in its character. It gives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Current Tales, Poetry, 

Topics, Selections for Decla- 
Historical Articles, mation, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. 

Subscription Price, $1§75. Specimen copies 
sent free. Please mention in what paper you read 
this advertisement. 


PERRY MASON & Cd., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Louisa M. Alcott, 
J. G. Whittier, 





Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Barar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Haxren’s Magazine, Hauren’s Weexry, and Hareee’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WeEKLY, or 


Bazan will be supplied gratia for ever) Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies 1 for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage Sree, 


| ILL. CATALOGUE of articles for ne 
free. Boston Noveity Co., Mass. AGEN T's 


4 A Week to Agents. Samples FREE. 
$55 & $77 P. oovicwERY, Augusta, Maine 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 














| DecemBrr 

















“OH, WHISPER WHAT THOU FEELEsT!” 


Tal i , 
FACETLE. 

“Yestrenpay,” writes a New York correspondent, 
“we saw Saxe’s widow, or the one the poe! wrote 
about, at any rate. She was a bewitching little mourn- 
and heavy jet ornament. 


er—a mass of crape 
just putting one slender 
foot daintily upon the 
step, preparatory to alight- 
ing from the carriage of 
her late husband, and her 
soft dark eyes, fringed in 
bluck lashes, were turned 
upon the passer-by, form- 
ing a beautiful contrast to 
the cream white cheeks 
and pale brow. No suspi- 
cion of frisettes marred her 
forehead, but her raven 
hair was parted smoothly 








He came back to his 
mother, looking very for- 
lorn, with a big red swell- 
ing under his left eye, and 
four or five handfuls of 
torn shirt boiling over his 
breeches band. 

“Why, where on earth 
have youbeen ?” sheasked. 

“Me and Johnny’s been 
playin’. He pa he was 
a pirate, and I played I was 
aduke. Then he put on 
airs, and I got mad, and—” 

* Yes, yes!” interrupt- 
ed his mother, her eyes 
flashing, “‘and you didn’t 
flinch ?” 

“No, mother; but the 
pirate licked.” 


trine of cosmogony are 
loose, and they realize at 
once how impossible it is 
for any true woman to 
risk her happiness with 
such a person. 
oe 

A San Francisco editor 
remarks that ‘‘ journalistic 
enterprise deserves en- 
couragement; but the 
fiend who first suggested 
to the dailies the idea of 
filling up their space with 
blurred maps which are 
indistinctly suggestive of 
chaos ought to be vivi- 
sected in three places. It 


is rough on the community when the map which 


sentation of the burned district after a large fire; but 
when the public examines it for the third time, and is 
informed that it portrays the railroad from here to Los 
- . be rd 
She was | Angeles, it is an imposition on a credulous populace. 


| served for the Modoc war is wrung in again as a repre- 





An editor wantstoknow, 
in the first place, why dy- 
ing is called “ paying the 
debt of Nature ;” second- 
ly, when, how, and where 
babies and grown-up peo- 
ple get into Nature’s debt ; 
and thirdly, whether an 
enlightenéd and progress- 


ive age will continue to. 


submit to the merciless 
exactions of such a cred- 
itor. He recommends that 
a committee of Congress 
should be appoint to 
confer with Nature, and 
to compel her to a com- 
promise. 
— ooo 
Seomes says if you wish 


| ——>——- to recollect a man’s name, 
Wy When a Boston girl | go security for his house 
4 breaks her engagement | rent. For keeping your 
% witha man, andherfriends | memory fresh, there is 
WY expostulate with her, she | nothing like this plan. 
Y only has to say his views a 
WA on the theosophic doc- “Maria, what’s that 
4 


strange noise at the front 
ate ?” 

“ Cats, Sir.” 

“Cats! Well, when I 
was young, cats didn’t 
wear stove-pipe hats and 
smoke cigars.” 

“Times are changed, 
Sir.” 

In a thriving town of 
Michigan, a year or two 
ago, when the country was 
full of agents, and almost 
every body was agent for 
peer | or other, a cer- 
tain child of that town, 
being blessed by the ad- 


vent of a baby brother, was very inquisitive as to 
where the little stranger came from. 
formed that the doctor had brought it, he stood in a 
brown-study for a few moments, and then, with the 
intelligent look of one who has solved a difficult mat- 
ter, asked, “‘ Say, pa, is he the agent for them ?” 

















“Pork Is QUIET, BUT FIRM.”—Market Report. 


On being in- 
turkle. 


not fly. 


Maine, the followin 








Tur Turkir.—At a school exhibition of a town in 
f essay received the prize: “On a 
This animal is found most always in the wa- 
ter, and then he comes on dry land. The turkle can 
If he was the right ki 

fly; but if he was a goose bird or an ostrich he could 


nd of a bird he could 


not fly. The turkle has 
four paws and a mouth 
like an American eagle, 
which makes the British 
lion and the unicorn trem- 
ble. The turkle has a shell, 
and sometimes folks put 
fire on it, and the turkle 
crawls out. When the tur- 
kle crawls out of his shell 
he is very wet and sticky. 
There are two kinds of tur- 
kles ; muck turkle, and the 
other kind. We don’t have 


back, and waved behind any other kind in our pond. 
her shell-like ear, all sim- French and Irish people 
plicity and deepest grief. eat turkle and frogs, but I 
A widow's cap, a pretty bit should not like to. Icaught 


of illusion and net, ran 
like a wreath around her 
bonnet, and a long, deep- 
hemmed veil of crape de- 
scended nearly to her feet, 
past her pink neck and the 
slim elegance of her waist, 
past raffles and flounces 
and pleats, to the sweeping 
trail that floated upon the 
carriage seat behind her. 
The warm, bright flash of 
her shoulders and arms 
gleamed through the thin 
folds of grenadine that en- 
veloped them like a mist, 
and a single flower, with 
white petals and jet sta- 
mens, trembled upon her 
bosom. She herself was 
a sorrow-stricken blossom 
just lifting its head from 
the burden of sadness that 
weighed it down; but let 
youn, girle beware of such 
grief-laden rivals as she for 
a trial of skill or strength 
— surely will be worst- 
e 
—— 


Sroonp-Sient—A pair of 
spectacles. 


Raturz Goop.—A_ cer- 
tain rural dean said to his 
bishop that he thought it 
rather hard, as the dean 
was entitled to be styled 
“the very reverend,” and 
the archdeacon “the ven- 
erable,” that the rural dean 
—who had, as the bishop 
knew, very grave and re- 
sponsible duties attaching 
to him—was merely “ the 
reverend.” The prelate, re- 
flecting for a moment with 
apparent seriousness, said 
he saw the grievance, but 
was at a loss for the reme- 
dy, unless styling the rural 
dean “‘ the rather reverend” 
might meet the difficulty. 
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“OH, THESE TERRIBLE HARD TIMES ! 








” 





aturkle once, but it did not 
do me - good, for I ex- 
changed it for a jackknife 
and cut my fingers. Fa her 
said it was a judgment, but 
I thought it was a knife.” 


pa cit wt nr tecteds. 
An old pioneer, who be- 
lieved that “ what was to 
be would be,” lived in a re- 
infested by Indians. 
e always took his gun 
with him; and once, find- 
pe we some of his family 
had borrowed it, he would 
not go without it. His 
friends rallied him, saying 
that there was no danger 
of the Indians, as anyhow 
he would not die till his 
time came. ‘“ Yes,” said 
old Sepestockine. “buat 
suppose I was to meet an 
ielea, and his time was 
come, it wouldn’t do not 
to have my gun.” 


<piiaiere 

The minister who divides 
his discourses into too 
many heads will find it dif- 
ficult to procure attentive 
ears for all of them. 


SS 

Madame Susanne Lagier, 
agoodactress, but extreme- 
ly stout, was one night en- 
acting a part in a melo- 
drama with ‘Taillade, the 
original Pierre of The 
Two Orphans, who had at 
one portion to carry her 
fainting off the stage. He 
tried with all his might to 
lift the fat heroine, but al- 
though she helped her lit- 
tle comrade by standing on 
tiptoe, in the usual manner, 
he was unable to move her 
aninch. At this juncture 
a boy in the gallery called 
out, ‘‘ Take what you can, 
and come back for the 
rest !” 
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Music HATH CHARMS—SOMETIMES— 












































SUNNY ITALY. 


To SOOTHE THE SAVAGE. A 
(But it will not do to rely upon its influence implicitly. 





